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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editct requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in Jength and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, togeth:r with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, F.)—Free; daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, 10 a.mi. to 10 p.in. ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, rc to 4; Sundays, 2to 4. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.}—Free week-days, ro to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and Saturdays, ro to ro: other week- 
days, to to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 4: on Sundays after 2. 
Naval Museum and Chapel, free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4; Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk: excepton Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays 10 to 4 (no admission after 3,30) : 
tickets gratis, at entrance, 

Eensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free daily (except Wednesdays) from 
10 to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till dusk ; on Sundays, x p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd. )- 10 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall of Charles I., Whitehall )—Every 
week. day, 11 to 4; admission 6d, 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, to to tr. 
to the Master of the Mint at least a week before visit. 

Wational Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 


Royal 


By applying in writing 


Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on ~undays during winter months. 
National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)—Same conditions as the National 
Gallery. 
Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open ro to 4. On Saturdays and Mondays 
closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 9to sunset on a Member's 
order: Mondays and Saturdays, by payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

wove College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— Visitors are admitted by orders * 
rom, members or by application to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, 10 to 4, 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by ticket obtainable from the 
Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 


6d. on ‘Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during Winter months, 
Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, Armouries and Crown jewels, 
free on Mondays and Saturdays; other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South K 
Puesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10. Un Wednesdays, Thursc 
sion to n Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. 
the libraries) is open free from 2 p.m, till 4. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— Free on Mondays 12 to 4; 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 1o to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 only with adults. 
Closed on Sundays. 

Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (Kegent’s Park, N.W.)—Every weekday, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 
6d.) On Sundays only by order from a Member. 


nsington)—The whole Museum is free on Mondays, 
Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d, Adinis- 
On Sunday the whole museum (except 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
Every Evening at ae precisely, Justin Huntly McCarthy's Romantic Pla» 
F 


| WERE_ KING, 
rrancois Villoa . - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Box Office, ro to ro. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


OMEDY THEATR E.—Manazer, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLEk’s SEASON. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN SIREETL, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” “ DICK WHITTINGTON.” 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


@EYMPIA:— BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST AND CONGRESS, 
OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Headed and Personally Introduced by Col. W. F. CODY. 


Every Style of Seat in the Saddle Faithfully Depicted. 
Cowboy Fun, Riding Wild Bronchos, Artillery and Cavalry Exercises, 
The Dashing Aurore Zouaves, THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL, 


Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 
Doors open at rand 7 p.m. 
Prices of Admission 1s., 2s., 3S., 5S. and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 3s. 
Children under 10 years half price to all except 1s. and 2s. seats, 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Reserved and Box Tickets: 


at the Libraries. 


IR elle Syierds ah lat ay, 


THE Best ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
An Illustrated Record of Events at Home and Abroad, 


This Week's issue gives Pictures of 


Hee Dre erie orb Saale ValelelBS: 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S TOUR, 


AND 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAVES OF 
DERBYSHIRE. 


It gives a recent Portrait of the new 


ARCHBISHOP. OF CANTERBURY, 
AND A FINE 
HUNTING SUPPLEMENT. 


See THe SpHere for January 24th for Illustrations of 


the Magnificent 
DiOARSBYAGRS GAs) Byles itels 


By Tue SPHERE Special Artist, Mr. H. SHELDON- WILLIAMS. 


WOODBURY REPRODUCTIONS. 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The best Works in this Collection are reproduced in the Woodbury 
Series, including Meissonier, Watteau, Greuze, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c, 

WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 


This remarkable modern Collection has been expressly photographed for 
the Woodbury Series. It includes works by Herkomer, Poynter, Napier, 
Hemy, Dendy Sadler, Dicksee, Boughton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 


For these the Woodbury Gallery Collection is unrivalled. 
post tree, 1s. 


APASOSS WANAOOMB)IS IONE SA s (C7 NAL LD IRIN 
87, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, Ww. 


Catalogue, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
Av HOME 


“THE TATEER 


Twelve months - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - - - - = 14s. 1d, 

Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - = : - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - . - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure ot the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of “ THe Tarier,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows :— Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stécele. 


An Absent-minded Priest.—It is told of a popular and 
much-beloved London clergyman who sometimes has 
lapses of memory and is a little deaf that quite recently he 

buried a parishioner. 
W srs%; (i Se ; 7s ee The same afternoon 
<a oN eee he called to ask 
after the parishion- 
er’s health. “‘ Why, 
you buried poor 
Mr. S—— | this 
morning ’* was the 
reply, which was 
not clearly grasped 
by the deaf clergy- 
man. “Oh I am 
so glad,” he replied, 
**T will call to-mor- 
row!” 


The Beauties of 
Bassano. — All the 
world has heard of 
the beauties of 
Bassano, and more 
than once Mr. 
Arthur Roberts has 
made merry over 
thier ch ainm's! 
Mr. Bassano’s busi- 
ness in Old Bond 
Street has now 
passed into new 
oes hands and _ will 
renew its life as so 
many __ successful 


Saturday, January 17th, 


“HE Crrrerton, 


The cover of the programme of a children’s 
fternoon at the Criterion Restaurant 


Gossip of the Hour. 


firms do nowadays as a limited liability company, the 
directors including many men of wealth and public con- 
sideration. Mr. Bassano will be on the board to give 
advice and supervision, but the managing director of the 
new company is a young Oxford man of great energy and 
enterprise who has set his heart on still further developing 
this well-known firm. 


The O:P. Club and the Children.—The O.P. Club gave a 
delightful afternoon to the children of its members on 
Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Carl Hentschel organised a 
special treat to the little ones at the Criterion Restaurant. 
There were nigger songs, a ventriloquist entertainment, 
living marionettes, anda Punch and Judy show. The two 
little daughters of Mr. Hentschel performed some very 
pretty dances. 


Equal to the Occasion.—It has become necessary to act 
warily in showing civility to strangers in London. Recently 
a retired general officer of benevolent aspect was standing 
outside one of the great West-end shops when a well-dressed, 
veiled woman approached and said, ‘‘ Excuse me, would 
you mind holding my baby till I put my'umbrella up?” 
But the general had learnt many things in his journey 
through life, amongst them the trick sometimes practised of 
abandoning infants in broad daylight. ‘I am sorry I don’t 
know how to hold the baby,’’ he replied politely, ‘‘ but I'll 
put your umbrella up for you.” 


Amateur Theatricals at Aldershot.—Lieut.-General Sir John 
French and Lady French are entering zealously into all 
undertakings that can further social enjoyment at Aldershot. 
They are supporting a couple of amateur performances at 
the Officers’ Club on January 27 and 28 in aid of the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association and the Church 
of England Soldiers’ Institute. The farcical comedy, My 
Friend the Prince, is to be produced, and amongst the per- 
formers are the Hon. Mrs. Davey and a number of the 
officers now stationed at Aldershot. 


Photographed by our special photographer int Delhi, Mr. T. Wi. Hands 
THE DURBAR—THE STATE ENTRY OF THE VICEROY INTO DELHI 


The procession of the elephants 


THE TATLER 


A Famous Racehorse.—Bend Or, who 
dropped dead last week at the ripe 
old age of twenty-six, is even more 
famous as the father of Ormonde than 
for his own performances on the turf, 
Ridden by Fred Archer he won the Derby in 1880, 
beating his great rival, Robert the Devil, who turned 
the tables conclusively on him in the St. Leger. Bend Or’s 


victory in the Derby caused a curious protest, known as the - 


“Derby difficulty,” to be raised against him on the ground 


co 


| 
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Cribb 
HOW THE MODERN DIVER COMMUNICATES WITH THE UPPER AIR 
One sailor holds the air tube, another holds the life line, the cover! of 


which is a telephone wire. The third converses through the telephone 
with the man in the depths of the sea 


that he was not the horse he was represented to be. The 
objection, however, was overruled. The present Duke of 
Westminster owes his nickname of ‘‘ Bend Or’? to the fact 
that he was born in 1880, the year in which the famous 
horse won the Derby for his grandfather. 


The Primate and Solomon.—The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury tells a story of an expericnce that betel him just after 
he had taken orders which he declared ombarrassed him 
more than any other incident in his life. When quitea 
young curate he was once taking a Sunday school class in a 
neighbouring church. The subject was King Solomon, and 
after the usual custom he proceeded to question the children 
with the view of finding out what benefit they had derived 
from his lesson. ‘‘ Now tell me,’ he said, ‘“ what was the 
great difference between Solomon and other men.’’ Not a 
hand was raised nor was a voice heard. ‘Come, come,” 
said the future archbishop, “was there any difference, for 
instance, between King Solomon: and myself.” Then a 
baby hand went up and a baby voice replied, ‘“ Please, sir, 
Solomon was wise.” 


A Shooting Party at Wilton.—In the absence of Lord and 
Lady Pembroke their charming daughter, Lady Muriel 
Herbert, is playing the hostess at Wilton and entertaining 
quite a small party. Her sixteen-year-old brother, the 
Hon. George Herbert—a strapping, handsome young fellow 
of 6 ft, or so, and himself a capital shot—takes charge of 
the shooting men and also gives them a good time. ‘ Master 
George,” as the keepers call him, and the men have quite a 
spanking team to drive thein to the shoot, while Lady 


A Famous Derby Winner. 
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Muriel, wearing a workmanlike short 
skirt, a tam o’shanter, and putties, 
takes her feminine friends along in her 
own four-wheeled dogcart. This is. 
quite a smart turn-out, in which she 
drives as fast a pair of cobs—her own, too—as can be found 
in Wiltshire. Though she is only nineteen Lady Muriel is. 
a very fascinating member of the hunting set—tall, graceful, 
and pretty, with a lot of nice dark hair, beautiful dark eyes 
to match, and a charmingly fresh complexion. 


A Precious Tobacco Box.—Last week the Westminster 
City Council sat in solemn conclave. The matter under 
discussion was. nothing less important than the destiny of 
the famous Westminster tobacco box. In its own particular 
way this tobacco box is as precious a possession as is the 
Abbey. Just two centuries ago one of the Westminster 
overseers bought for 4d. at a local fair a horn tobacco box. 
Being a patriotic citizen he shortly afterwards presented it 
to a body known as the Past Overseers’ Society, who to 
mark their sense of the generosity of the donor had a silver 
rim placed round the lid of the box. Succeeding overseers. 
added other cases of silver until in 1878 this much-silvered 
box was placed in a case of panelled oak. 


A Homeless Treasure.—Each silver case had been orna- 
mented with illustrations and inscriptions relating to events. 
of the period, while the oak case was carved with a repre- 
sentation of Cleopatra’s Needle, a silver statuette of the late 
Queen being afterwards added. What the Vity Council had 
to do last week was to decide on the firure habitation of 
this box, the room at Caxton Hall where ihe box had pre- 
viously been located being too damp for such a treasure. 


The Fashionable Shade.—Golden-brown is still to be the 
fashionable shade for hair. So the best authcrities state, 
and a casual glance at any place where rank, iashion, and 
beauty assemble will show that the fashion is still widely 
prevalent. There is nothing new under the sun, however,,. 
and certainly there is nothing new in the longing which dark 
women have for golden hair. The Hebrew ladies of old, 
anticipating their present descendants, used goid powder to: 
make their hair seem fair. The Venetian ladies used sulphur 
and honey for the same purpose. No doubt Desdemona 
ought to have fair (dyed) locks. Mary Queen of Scots wore 
ared wig. Yet one never hears of fair women dyeing their 
hair black or brown. fates 


A Progressive Sultan.—The Sultan of Morocco is a re- 
markable young man whose misfortunes, from the Western 
point of view, are quite undeserved. Though he grew up in 
the seclusion of an Oriental palace and had no real education 
as we understand the word, he has thrown off the cramping 
influence of early training and is as keen to acquire know- 
ledge as ever was our own King Alfred. Europeans who: 
have visited his court have been struck by his unusual 
intelligence, and they say he actually does possess a rough 
working acquaintance with the practical side of modern 
science. Cycling and photography are amongst his. 
favourite hobbies, and a couple of years ago his faithful 
subjects were amused and scandalised when he set up hs. 
own cinematograph. 
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BEND OR 2 


The famous racehorse that dropped dead last week. Bend Or won the 
Derby for the late Duke of Westminster in 1880 
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Unexpected Skating. — The sudden 
thaw on Saturday afternoon produced 
some curious results in London. The 
crowds that at luncheon-time hied 
with their skates to the ponds where 
the ice was reported to be in excellent condition were 
sent empty away; the effect of the thaw was begin- 
ning to be felt and in most cases skating was strictly 
prohibited. On the other hand, the non-skaters by five 
o’clock found themselves willy-nilly skating in the London 
streets. The rapid thaw had apparently detached large 
masses of encrusted ice from the pavements, and for a couple 
of hours falls were frequent and many. Three hours of 
thaw produced more accidents in the London streets than a 
whole week of frost. 


A Spirited Baron.—A story is going about with regard to 
a certain financier whom we will call Low, because, though 
it is not actually the name, it fits as well into the remark. 
The great dream of his life has been to obtain a foreign 
barony from some potentate in return for ‘’ financial services.”’ 
He is also, perhaps, a little addicted tostimulants. There is 
now a prospect that his dream will be fulfilled and that he 
will become a baron of a small German state. He is very 
anxious about his title and has consulted all his friends. 
One of them, slightly bored, suggested ‘“‘ Baron Low de 
Vie” (eau de vie = Anglice, brandy. 


Women as Cricketers.—Notwithstanding the development 
of athletics among women the sex has never taken very 
kindly to cricket in this country. In Australia, however, 
the wives and sisters seem to play as well as and sometimes 
better than the husbands and brothers. At any rate a ladies’ 
club in Melbourne known as the Blue Bells has just inflicted 
a severe defeat on an eleven composed of mere males. Miss 
Donnan, a sister of the cricketer of that name who was over 
here with the Australian team in 1896, is a very famous 
player, and made, I believe, on one occasion two separate 
hundreds in the same match. The Miss Gregorys, too, as 
befits the family that supplied Australia with some of its 
best batsmen, are well-known cricketers in Sydney. 


The Foster Family.— W. G. Grace tells how in the days 
of his youth he used to obtain excellent practice against his 
mother’s bowling. But the only other instance I 
know in England of the woman side of the house 
displaying a real genius for the national game is 
the Foster family. The Miss Fosters never play 
in public, but their batting is only inferior to that 
of their distinguished brothers, H. K. and R. E. 


THE DELHI DURBAR. 
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Bloodless Surgery. — The famous 
Viennese surgeon who has been giving 
demonstrations of his wonderful systems 
of surgery in London during the last 
few days has long been known as the 
great specialist for diseases of the hip. He uses neither 
knife nor any other instrument, but by an adroit manipula- 
tion which stretches the muscles and ligaments of the 
joint he is able to bring about results hitherto regarded as 
impossible without recourse to the knife. As a matter of 
fact plastic surgery rather than bloodless would be a more 
accurate description of Dr. Lorenz’s wonderful discovery. 
His methods are only applicable to the softer parts of the 
body, and it is for this reason that he has been particularly 
successful with children, thousands of whom he has trans- 
formed from cripples into healthy boys and girls. 


An Ascetic Millionaire—In spite of the luxury of the age 
the race of ascetic millionaires is not yet extinct. Mr. Harry 
de Windt, the Siberian traveller, tells of a Russian, rich as 
Crcesus, whom he met at Irkutsk and who entertained him 
right royally. This generous host had a fine house and a 
French chef, luxurious rooms and a liberal table, all of which 
were at the service of his guests, but he himself slept upon 
three chairs and never took the trouble to undress. Whether 
he ever washed I do not quite remember. _ Probably not. 


Another Golf Story.—To his valet no man is a hero. Even 
his caddie is apt to hold the highest in very low estimation. 
The latter discovery was made the other day by a certain 
legal luminary who already had quite a modest opinion of 
his own abilities though he has been for many years an 
ornament of the bench and is himself the son of a judge. 
During his off days:he usually divides his energies between 
golf and dairy farming. On the occasion in question it 
happened to be golf, and not being in his usual form he 
made a very bad foozle. He gazed incredulously at the 
ground, looked inquiringly at his club, and having apparently 
solved the difficult problem faced his caddie and exclaimed 
with emphasis, ‘‘ Well, Iam an ass!” The caddie, startled 
out of a dream of bliss, was too well trained to contradict 
his employer, so he solemnly replied ‘‘ Yes, sir!’’ The 
man of law had overlooked the other’s existence, but 
this candid opinion recalled him to earth. 
He looked at the caddie, and the caddie 
looked at him for a brief second. Then 
both burst into a shout of laughter. The 


humour of the situation had struck them 
simultaneously. 


, Specially photographed for ** The Tatler" by Eourne & Shepherd, Calcutia 
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Major A. G. Maxwell, 6th Bengal Cavalry, reading the proclamation, January 1, 1903. Seated on dais: Lady Curzon, Duchess of Connaught, 
the Viceroy Duke of Connaught 
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DLE ARIE. 


Lady Hickman’s Portrait—The fine 
“* Portrait of a Lady,” which won the gold 
medal for Mr. Arthur Cope at a recent 
Salon, was painted for Sir Alfred Hick- 
man, the big ironmaster from the mid- 
lands, andisa portrait of Lady Hickman, who celebrated her 
golden wedding at the end of the century. Sir Alfred and 
Lady Hickman are a wonderfully hale old couple, whose 
united ages total 146 years. ‘The former is stilla shrewd and 
active business man and politician, while so far as her facul- 
ties are concerned Lady Hickman’s only indication of age 
is a slight deafness which would never be suspected by a 
stranger, but which is nevertheless responsible for the 
characteristic attitude so cleverly seized by the artist and 
transferred to the canvas. At first sight one might suppose 
she was merely resting her head against her hand in the 
ordinary way. Her more intimate friends know that she is 
really intent upon catching the whole of what is being said. 


A Romance of Real Life.—Sir Alfred Hickman was so 
pleased with Mr. Cope’s portrait of Lady Hickman that the 
artist is now engaged upon a family group, in which Sir 
Alfred’s three younger daughters—Mrs. Rupert Kettle and 
her two unmarried sisters—figure with their favourite dog. 
When she was Miss Kitty Hickman Mrs. Kettle was an 
enthusiastic horsewoman and used to follow the Albrightons 
regularly with her father. In was in the hunting field, 
indeed, that she first met her husband, to whom she was 
introduced under the most romantic circumstances. Her 
horse came a cropper at a double fence and she nearly lost 
her life. Fortunately it was ploughed land and she lay 
safely underneath in the furrow until Mr. Kettle rode up 
and rescued her. Mr. Kettle, by the way, is ason of old 
Sir Rupert, the great arbitrator of the last generation. 
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Cocklane and Common Sense. 
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Repetitions 


[' should like to see a movement spring up for 
the expurgation, or at any rate the purification, of 
modern tastes, for a reversion to the old-fashioned 
but exquisite styles and patterns.—Lord Curzon 


A Chip of the opening the Arts Exhibition, Delhi.) 


Old Block.—The 
new member for 
Newmarket lost 
two gallant boys 
in South Africa, 
but he’ still has 
a stalwart son in 
the Blues. Tall, 
fair, and person- 
ally popular, 
Captain Rose is 
a very fair shot 
and inherits some 
at least of the 
sporting ! tenden- 
cies of his father. 
He has two pet 
weaknesses 
which are the 
subject of a good 
deal of friendly _ 
chaff. One is for his forty horse-power racing motor and the 
other for the flimsiest shooting seat ever used by a 
heavy weight. The latter is a collapsible wire affair with 
a canvas seat and slight stays that stow away when closed 
and keep the legs from splaying when open. It is a favourite 
jest to persuade the stoutest member of the shooting party 
to sit uponit. Captain Rose’s big motor is very powerful 
and speedy, and he whisks so rapidly round 
corners with it that his friends pretend to be 
in doubt whether it runs on one wheel or two 
in making the half circle. He has a-smaller 
car of sixteen horse-power, but the larger 
machine is his favourite. 


‘A Chinese Proposal.—This is a Far Eastern 
question but not of the usual diplomatic kind. 
A Chinaman attached to the legation in 
Portland Place who has seen a good deal cf 
our life says that one of the things which 
strike and at first very much shock his country- 
men is our way of proposing marriage. They 
think it wrong, undignified, and even im- 
proper. When a Chinaman wishes to marry 
he chooses a wife without having seen her, 
relying on a private report given by a profes- 
sional female go-between to his mother who 
has been making inquiries. Then he calls 
on papa and they haggle over terms. Then 
he calls on mamma and is introduced to the 
intended; but as she is muffled up and 
he is not allowed to speak to her, and there is 
a band—imagine a Chinese band—present and 
playing hard all the time he does not get any 
idea of her face or character. Still, he stays 
two hours according to etiquette, conducting 
a ‘‘conversation’’ which consists largely in 
bowing, scraping, flourishing his hands, and 
uttering phrase-book remarks. He does not 
really see his wife’s face until after the 
marriage. And the Chinese think this sort of 
thing dignified, pleasing, and not a bit stiff. 


I pray you ladies pause awhile 
Before you purchase modern dresses ; 
‘The beauties of some ancient style 
Would better suit your golden tresses. 
How exquisite you would have been 
What time they wore the crinoline! 


‘To case in hoops those shapely hips 
Would soon increase your fascination, 
Since those who strove to reach your lips 
Would need immense determination, 

It shows an utter lack of taste 
To cultivate a tiny waist! 


In days when men are slow to wed, 
To emulate some bygone fashion 
Would quickly turn your lover’s head 
And fill his manly breast with passion, 
At any rate he would be glad 
To see you rationally clad! 


A. R. G. M. 


Many Happy Returns to—/anuary 21: King 
of Sweden and Norway, 1829; Lord Vivian, 
1878. January 22: Prince Christian, 1831; 
Lord Northbrook, 1826; Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
1861. January 23: Madame Antoinette Sterling ; 
Sir Willian Broadbent, 1835. January 24: 
Princess Militza of Montenegro; Miss Beatrice 
Harraden ; Lord Dillon 1844. January 25: Lord 
Lonsdale, 1857; Lord Ebury, 1834; Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, 1841; Mr. Lionel Cust, 1859. Janu- 
ary 26; the Bishop of London, 1858; Lord 
Annesley, 1831, Lord Hillingdon, 1855. Janu- 
ary 27: ‘the Emperor of Germany, 1859; 
Sir George Sitwell, 1860; Mr. John Collier, 
1850, 
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estates in Prussia has been created an honorary 
master bricklayer by the Bricklayers’ Union.] 


ee Ades Behe 


The Denaby Evictions. Evictions such 
as those which have been taking place 
at the mining villages of Denaby in 
Yorkshire are fortunately rare in this 
country. The police were present in : 
strong force and in many cases the goods of the evicted 
tenants were removed by constables instead of bailiffs. 
Lodgings are exceedingly difficult to obtain in the district 
owing to the overcrowding of the miners’ houses, and 
to add to the pitiableness of the scene the rain fell in 


A Modern 


THE EVICTIONS AT DENABY 


A photograph which is more typical of an Irish than an English scene 


icy torrents during most of the time the evictions were 
being carried out, and. women and little children drenched 
to the skin could be seen huddled together at the roadside 
unable to find any shelter. The photograph which is 
reproduced on this page recalls a sight more familiar in 
Ireland than in England. 


How Millionaires Fight.—The biggest fight in the financial 
world of recent years was the contest between Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and Mr. John Hamman for the control of the 
Northen Pacific Railway. The battle waged just for 
fourteen days and ruined thousands of people before the 
combatants made peace. How precisely that peace was 
made is still a mystery, but it is generally presumed that a 
great European banking house intervened and arranged the 
terms of settlement. Twenty-four hours after this Stock 
Exchange fight began Pacific shares went from £10 to 
£1,000, and could not even be obtained at that figure a 
couple of days later. People are still living who remember 
the fight between 
Bower and Storn- 
way for the control 
of the cotton 
market. Bower 
had brains 
Stornway bull-dog 
determination, and 
the latter won the 


_The Master Wheelwright 


[The Kaiser having made a brick on one of his 


The clever Kaiser made a brick, 
The menial task did not degrade him, 
So deftly he performed the trick 


A master bricklayer they made him. fight, in which 
forty firms with. an 

But then, of course, one bears in mind aggregate capital 
That he can ply and understand, too, of f 30,000,000 
Whatever trade of any kind were} wrecked. It 
He cares to put his royal hand to. was typical of 


Stornway that in 
the midst of the 
struggle |he took a 
couple of months 
holiday and then 
returned to carry 
out the coup that 
sent the cotton 
market rocking to 
its foundations. 


This single brick was but a type, 
A proof of royal skill affording, 
And showing its constructor ripe 
For ev’ry honour worth according. 


So if the Kaiser puts a spoke (him ?) 
In Britain’s wheel (and who shall blame 
Be sure these simple German folk 
A master wheelwright will proclaim him ! 


A Post for the Pole-—A remarkable mail notice appeared in 
the New Zealand papers on December 5 to this effect :-— 


Saturday, December 6, For the antarctic ship, Discovery, per Morning, at 9 a.m.; 
late-fee letters, 9.15 a.m.; guard’s van, 9.55 a.m. train. 


It referred, of course, to the relief ship, Morning, which is 
now on its way to the antarctic circle, 


and ° 


Grace Darling. 
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A Modern Grace Darling.—Everyone 
who has visited Bognor in the sum- 
mer is acquainted with Mary Wheat- 
land, who has been one of the atten- 
dants at the bathing machines along 
the shore for the last fifty-four years. Bathing atten- 
dants, however, like more distinguished human beings, feel 
the weight of old age in time, and Mary Wheatland, whose 
photograph appears on this page, is now retiring into well- 
deserved leisure. She has been quite a heroine in her own 
way and has saved no fewer than sixteen 
lives by her skill and courage as a swimmer. 
A concert to which the Princess of Wales and 
the Duke of Norfolk have lent their patronage 
has been organised for this worthy woman. 


The Hotel Cecil.—It is always a source of 
wonder to me how the numerous first-rate 
restaurants that have sprung up in London 
during the last few years can flourish so 
exceedingly. Perhaps there are dining-out 
capabilities latent in the British nation hitherto 
unsuspected, or possibly the supply creates a 
demand. Since the Hotel Cecil came into 
being it bas had to face fierce competition 
from all sorts of first-rate restaurants, but so 
far from being injured by competition it seems 
positively to thrive on it. I have dined there 
two or three times during the last fortnight, 
and on each evening the restaurant seemed to 
have attracted almost every distinguished 
figure in London. 


Shaw 


A Humorous Hamlet.--A story is told of 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree, for the truth of which 

I cannot vouch, but it is at least worth 

repeating. A young gentleman who was very anxious to 

try his luck on the London stage managed to get an 

introduction to Mr. Beerbohm Tree, to whom he confided 

his ambitions. ‘ Oh,” replied the great actor-manager, ‘“ I 

could not possibly give you a part, I am afraid, but | 

daresay I could manage to let you walk on to the stage 

with the crowd in the last act.” ‘My dear Mr. Tree,” 

replied the aspiring 'young actor pleasantly, ‘‘I do not think 

I have heard anything quite so humorous from you since 
your Hamlet.” 


A King and a Bird.—The King of Greece is one of the 
most courteous and kind-hearted of men. Some time ago 
whilst travelling in the train from Frankfort to Paris an old 
lady in the carriage next to that of his Majesty happened to 
have among her belongings a canary in acage. ‘The train 
was a corridor one, and King George hearing loud cries from 
the carriage adjoining his compartment discovered on enter- 
ing it that they proceeded from the old lady, whose canary 
had escaped from 
the cage and was 
wildly _ fluttering 
about the carriage. 
His Majesty at 
once began to 
chase the bird, who 
got under a seat in 
his flittings. Little 
aware that a 
crowned monarch 
was on his hands 
and knees trying to 
make him captive 
the bird fluttered 
out and winged his 
way to the ceiling. 
The chase was a 
long one, but 
at last his Ma- 
jesty succeeded 
inj) ca tc hing, 
the canary and re- 
stored it to the 
safety of his cage. 
“T don’t {know 
who you are, sir,”’ 
said the old lady, 
“but you are a 
truly kind-hearted 
gentleman.” 


A FAMILIAR FIGURE AT BOGNOR 


Ma 
the 


Wheatman, who has been an attendant at 
athing machines for fifty-four years and 
has saved sixteen lives 
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Tour—More Leaves from a Diary. 


December 6, 1902 


Left Suez in great spirits. Sea redder than ever I imagined. 
Off Berbera,—Early on deck to examine Somali coast with power- 
ful telescope. Distinctly saw Mad Mullah rebelling on a mountain, 
. O. levies disorganised. Sad evidence of weak F. O. control. 
Made blood boil. Sent wireless message to Bowood, “ You're the 
maddest muller of them all.” Even he—though somewhat sensitive— 
could hardly take umbrage at this remark. 


December 14 


Mombasa,—None of usual stinginess here. On the contrary, 
resources of civilisation introduced with careless extravagance, So 
like poor F. O. Here a shortage, there a prodigality. The African 
lion lies down with the imported lamb and the Uganda express 
runs races with the spotted camelopard. Dined in state with King 
of Uganda. Went in Government war canoe. Thought lit wise to 
wear full native dress. We are generally too unadaptive,. 


January 3, 1903 


«One of the most interesting features of my stay in Natal was the 
characteristic native dance. ‘he fact of my having taken a promi- 
nent part-in it myself makes it probably the most important measure 
ever trod since the time of King David. I call my slight impres- 
sion “The Imperial Minuet.” 


fe) 
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January 4 


On crossing frontier could not refrain from signalling guard to 
stop train, and springing lightly on |to the Transvaal I kissed the 
earth (understand this has never occurred before). To accurately 
mark spot carefully planted fine specimen of Highbury oak, thus 
creating an indissoluble link between Birmingham and the new colony. 
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FROM THE CLUB WINDOW. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


jak little while ago in the smoking-room I heard a frank- 

faced young man, just returned from Mentone, 
describing with glee and pride how the other day he had 
been approached by a fable-d’héte acquaintance, who confided 
to him that he had lost all his money at Monte Carlo and 
wanted to borrow his fare home. ‘Did you lend it him, 
Harry?” inquired someone. ‘‘ Not me!” laughed the returned 
trayeller in the grammar of the twentieth century. ‘‘ Not 
likely! I told him I’d had a rotten day myself. I didn’t 
want to hurt his feelings. Asa matter of fact I’d done not 
half badly.” Now, I have very little doubt that the 
petitioning stranger was, as my light-hearted friend had 
surmised, an impostor, undeserving of sympathy. But as 
an example of how manners have changed—or, perhaps, of 
how the class of travelling Englishmen has changed—a story 
told me by my mother recurs to me. Somewhere in the 
early forties she and her uncle, Henry Hallam, the historian, 
and his son, Harry, were making the grand tour through 
Europe. They arrived one evening at a village in Switzer- 
land where they had proposed to stay the night, but found 
the only inn in the place in flames. The postillion reassured 
them and told them of an excellent halting place a few miles 
further on. They remained for a little while, however, to 
admire the awful grandeur of the conflagration. 


presently they noticed, apart from the excited groups of 
villagers, one who had the appearance of an English 
gentleman. He was evidently in great distress, so my 
great uncle got down from the carriage, raised his hat, and 
inquired what ailed him. “All my effects—my luggage— 
my money and letters of credit are consumed in yonder 
fire,’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘‘ It is most important that I 
should get on without delay to Genoa, my destination, but 
how to do this without money I cannot conceive.” Without 
a moment’s hesitation Henry Hallam produced his note 
case and in the tone of one asking a favour proffered a 
bank note. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘‘if an hundred pounds will 
dissipate your difficulties this sum is very much at your 
service.’ The offer was gratefully accepted, and in a few 
weeks the money was repaid. And every Christmas until 
my great uncle died—in 1859—he used to receive from the 
gentleman he had assisted a large Norfolk turkey in 


memory of his kindness. 
I congratulate Dr. Arthur Latham on his success in 
obtaining the King’s prize for his essay on the treatment 
of tuberculosis in England. I have no special knowledge of 
the subject except such as I acquired by observation— 
through the veil of nescience—during ten weeks sojourn at 
Nordrach-Colonie under the excellent care of Dr. Otto 
Walther. The sanatorium treatment of consumption was 
conceived and started over forty years ago by Hermann 
Brehmer, but no one has practised it so successfully as 
Dr. Walther. -I have not yet had the pleasure of reading 
Dr.*Arthur Latham’s thesis, but I am ‘glad to gather from 
the reviews that it is thoroughly “‘ Nordrachian”’ in tone. 
The only phrase which jarred upon me—-and that I think 
must have been a slip or misapprehension on the part of the 
critic--was one about the necessity for the patient “ of the 
avoidance of every chance of draught.” Dr. Walther (and 
his faithful apostle at Pendyffryn, Dr. Morton Wilson) keeps 
every patient always in a current of air on the principle that 
stagnant air is as unwholesome as stagnant water. 


D:" Walther, who is a pure enthusiast with a heart of 
gold, has a somewhat rough manner. He has a 


horror of writing letters and conducts nearly all his corre- » 


spondence on picture post cards with a bare three-inches-by- 
one of writing space. There are several villages round about 


go 


Nordrach where patients await their turn to be received. 


- One lady a day or two before her arrival at the sanatorium 


wrote him a long letter of inquiries and concluded with the 
sentence, ‘‘ I suppose there will be no objection to my bringing 
my companion (a spinster lady) and my little Manchester 
terrier who has never been separated from me for an hour.”’ 
She received from the doctor the laconic reply, ‘‘ Cats and 
dogs not admitted.’ Another patient, a male, wrote saying, 
“ T cannot stand this place, Badenweiler, any longer. There’s 
nothing to do—no amusements, no anything. There must 
be some place that would suit me just as well or better. 
Please advise.’’ To this the great man replied briefly, ‘Go 


to blazes.” 
I wonder who the doctor was (he deserves a statue from 
his brethren and from hosts of millionaire pill-makers) 
who invented the term, “chill on the liver.” No physician 
can tell you what the mysterious malady is, yet every patient 
is perfectly satisfied with the sound of the phrase, ‘I’m 
afraid you've got just a slight chill on the liver.” It is as 
comforting in its way as “‘ Mesopotamia.” ‘‘ Congestion of 
the lungs,’’ too, is a useful elastic title which covers a 
multitude of shortcomings. A friend of mine, a rising young 
doctor, has a happy phrase which has calmed many a 
peevish patient. When he is curing an invalid by telling 
him he is well (often as good a way as any other) and the 
convalescent retorts, ‘“‘ Well, then, why don’t I sleep? Why 
can’t I eat? ‘Why doesn’t my temperature go down?”’ 
the young doctor gravely replies, ‘Ah! those are—er— 
merely the—er—fluctuations of convalescence.’ Another phy- 
sician I know charges dyspeptic patients two guineas a time 
for advising them to eat their bread “with the surface 
slightly carbonised.” 


ay alene of doctors there is a story—so old that it may be 

new to the present generation—of a tiresome patient 
who after exhausting the patience of his medical adviser by 
a long string of trivial questions, finally inquired, ‘‘ Oh! and 
may I eat oysters?” ‘Yes,’ replied the doctor testily, 


‘shells and all if you like.” 
I read that the Holy Father expressed himself much in- 
terested the other day in a case of longevity reported to 
him, that of Felicita Riviera, who was born in 1800, and in 
early life joined a company of strolling players, but who— 
according to the newspaper in which I read of her—is still 
delighting audiences at the advanced age of 102. In the 
village of Somerby in Lincolnshire, where I spent a good 
deal of my boyhood, there was an old man, Joseph Charles 
by name, who was alleged to be 104 years of age. He had 
lived all his life in the same cottage, one of a row of three, 
with tiny gardens full of old-fashioned flowers. The rental 
of each was about £6a year. Old Charles wasa picturesque 
figure. He was stone blind, with snow-white hair. He 
usually wore a full-skirted white canvas coat with brass 
buttons, corduroy knee breeches, and light blue knitted 
stockings. He smoked a good deal and was passionately 
fond of sweets. He was carefully tended by his son and 
daughter-in-law, a hard-working middle-aged couple. 


De came long distances to visit this centenarian. I do 
not think he had ever been to London; Lincoln, I think, 
had been his furthest goal. He remembered all kinds of 
extraordinary events. Hesaid he could distinctly remember 
Napoleon marching through Lincolnshire at the head of the 
Grande Armée, though he could not recall the date, which 
would have been interesting. Fortunately for the old man’s 
self-respect it was only after his death that we discovered 
by reference to the birth register he was no centenarian at 
all but a comparative lad of some eighty-eight summers. 
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The Douce Scot.—I heard an excellent 
story the other day about the douceness 
of our countrymen across the border. 
On one of the Union liners going to the 
Cape there was a very gatche young 
Scot who became the butt of a number of young English- 
men on the way out. The captain, who was himself a 
Scot, noticed the process of baiting, but did not interefere. 
When the ship was nearing port the Englishmen came as 
a deputation to the captain and asked him to give them 
some hints as to how they were to earn their living on 
South African shores. The captain’s reply was, ‘“‘ Just you 
go and ask that raw, red-headed Scotchman. He has got a 
situation already, and has been paid his salary from the 


moment he came on board this boat.” 
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Lord Rosebery’s Daughter. 
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A Faulty Fist.—I often tremble to 
think of the mistakes which bad cali- 
graphy—to use that grotesque contra- 
diction—must cause. For instance, I 
wrote the other day that the Junior 
Atheneum Club was in Piccadilly, but that phrase turned 
out in print to be the Famous Atheneum. I tender my 
apologies to that august body in the serenities of Pall Mall. 
I once heard of a newspaper editor whose handwriting was 
uniquely bad. One night, in the course of a leader, he 
wrote a sentence which the entire brains of the establish- 
ment translated as ‘‘ Wiseacres may not be cheated.” The 


phrase which the editor had written was, ‘‘ Nuisances must 
Ng 
\ \\ 
\ \\\ 


be abated.’’ Another editor I once knew used to describe the 
Wf 
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“comps” who could not set his ‘‘ copy’”’ as ‘‘ hen-headed.”’ 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S ELDER DAUGHTER 


The latest portrait of Lady Sybil Primrose, whose engagement to Mr. Charles Grant was announced recently 
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t has been hoped by philanthropists and some statesmen 
that the twentieth century, though beginning in war, 
will turn out to be the age of arbitration, and, indeed, war 
may be expected to prove so costly and so uncertain in the 
future that anything is likely to be welcomed as an alterna- 
tive. But whether arbitration will be the alternative and 
whether the Hague tribunal will be in much demand is a 
very uncertain matter. 


he arbitrament of arms is likely to fall out of favour. In 
some ways this is a pity. It enables the less scrupulous 
states to pursue aggression to the very verge of the intoler- 
able and have their proceedings condoned because they are 
not quite serious enough to warrant the enormous outlay of 
war. Arbitration is either refused, or if accepted is so 
hampered with conditions and prolonged by pleadings that 
the verdict represents a state of things which no longer 
exists. 


f all modern Powers Russia is the most restless in 
encroachment, and in spite of her enormous power 
the least ready fora great war. Lack of capital and huge 
distances would cripple her striking arm ina few months. 
There can be little doubt that with a fleet in working order 
and an army of 100,000 ready to be sent off at a _week’s 
notice Great Britain might successfully call any Russian 
bluff except in Central Asia or Turkey. Palmerston used 
to go further and “ bluff’’ the European Powers when neither 
fleet nor army was strong. 


gs ic does not touch such cases as these. Perhaps 

its chief value is in enabling nations to forget matters, 
trifling in themselves, but causing much irritation—some 
boundary dispute, some casual affray, some disputed debt. 
Then the fire-eating patriots of both states, perennially 
appealing for redress and vengeance, are told for several 
years by their respective Foreign Ministers that the matter 
is sub judice. At last they forget about the question and dis- 
cover new insults and injuries to exploit. Then the jurists 
come out with their award; and each nation is discontented, 
but accepts the verdict with resignation because national 
indignation cannot be pumped up again on a point once 
forgotten. 


Be if the matter is important and recurs, like the ‘‘ French 

shore”’ difficulty in Newfoundland, arbitration is 
bound to be a nuisance. The status quo has to be main- 
tained while the counsel are arguing and the judges con- 
sidering. This generally means that the party more in the 
wrong enjoys the possession of the usurped advantages for 
- aterm of years. By that time the other party, despairing 
of a verdict within a reasonable time, has had to devise some 
means of reconciling itself to the invasion of its rights. 
Vested interests, too, have grown up under the shadow of 
the status quo, and the dispute ends by legalising the position 
of the usurping state and giving the other party probably 
a smaller compensation than could have been screwed out at 
the start by a resolute attitude. 


: Be here other iniquitous considerations come in and 

either correct or aggravate the injustice of the award. 
The arbitrators are generally citizens of some small neutral 
state such as Belgium or Switzerland—Switzerland by 
preference, because the Swiss, if they have a navy, have at 
least no colonies. Men, even Switzers, are but mortal. 
For a number of jurists of less than world-wide reputation it 
is a proud thing to be arbiters between two great empires; 
it is a position that they are in no hurry to terminate. Nor 
are the counsel on the two sides in a hurry; expert work of 
this class is highly paid. Therefore, if Great Britain has an 
arbitration with another state, and the decision is referred to 
some Swiss lawyers and professors, it is to be expected that 
the arbitrators will wait as long as is decent—it is a national 
accomplishment—and will then ask themselves which state 
is more likely to pay up and try to look pleasant. The 
answer is, generally, Great Britain. So will it be, in all 
probability, with the Hague tribunal unless that body can 
establish a better tradition than the casual courts erected to 
decide particular cases in the past. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


I should suggest, therefore, that the existence of the Hague 

tribunal ought not only to discourage states from 
recourse to war, but also (by experience) make them abstain 
from arbitration. The best plan is to set two or three 
experienced diplomatists on either side to discuss the 
dispute with a wish to discover a common basis of agree- 
ment. They will soon come to a stage at which their 
concessions nearly meet. Let them then decide the 
narrowed territory, money claim, or what not, by a game of 
skill, strength, or preferably chance. The decision will be 
quick, certain, and in all probability quite as equitable as 
that of any likely arbitration court. 


fear the game would have to be of chance. Games of 
combined strength and skill are too national. How 
should we pit our cricketers against French fencers, German 
gymuasts, or American base-ball players? Whist is more 
general as a game of skill and chance combined, but the 
tremendous issues at stake would be too much for the virtue 
of the players. Even a diplomatist would cheat for a 
colony, and even his club would condone the offence. 
Chess would bring too much strain on the individual ; 
besides, the great chess players are often men of doubtful 
nationality, born in Poland, it may be, of German parents, 
and naturalised in France, England, or the United States. 
It would be delightful to have an international dispute 
decided by the fortunes of the English opening or the 
Berlin defence, the Vienna attack or the Petroff. But it 
would not do. 


M ere tossing up also would hardly serve. There are too 

great possibilities of trickery and sleight-of-hand, 
and the mode of arbitrament is too simple, speedy, and 
inexpensive. We want something imposing, impressive, 
taking up a certain time, and costing a moderate sum of 
money. ‘These conditions can be found in the territories of 
the Prince of Monaco. Let the selected envoys of each 
Power that disputes the case proceed to Monte Carlo. Let 
each be provided with a special sworn croupier and a special 
roulette board in a special room. ‘Then let each one play, 
under the supervision of two commissioners of the Powers 
interested and a neutral referee, from a bag containing any 
fixed amount of louis suitable to the importance of the 
contest. Neither player is to know how the other is getting 
on, and the one who has won the most or lost the least at 
the end of the agreed time is to gain the point in dispute for 


his own nation. 
I will be argued that this procedure would lead to making 
men diplomatists because of sheer luck. This, how- 
ever, is understood to happen sometimes even now, and 
the new method would enable us to utilise some of our 
representatives in a way more suited to their powers. 
Napoleon always employed lucky men during his rise; it 
was in his last decline that he retained in command men of 
ability who were persistently unlucky. 


Let us drop the slow and vague 
Arbitration of the Hague, 

Nor incline before the Swiss or Belgian bar low ; 
We'll decide our high disputes 
By the little ball that shoots 

Through the numbers of the board at Monte Carlo. 


Not with subtle argument 
Will an advocate be sent 
To maintain that our opponents’ doings are low ; 
But with louis in a sack 
He will stake on red and black 
As the croupier calls them ott at Monte Carlo. 


And our envoy at the board 
Won’t be made a noble ford, 
Though his fortune brought the French or German star low} 
But his high historic name 
Will be handed down to fame 
As the man that broke the bank at Monte Carlo. 
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A ‘“Faked” Photograph. | 


A Question of Inches.—Actors to be successful as 
well as clever comedians need not be possessed of 
the stature that might be considered essential in 
seeking to win fortune where personality has some- 
thing to do with securing a favourable impression. 
At present there are four comedians amusing the 
London public at the theatres and halls, each one 
of whom is well able to entertain an audience by 
his individual efforts, his own droll ideas, and 
characteristic method. They are four of the 
smallest well-known men of the theatre, yet they 
are four amongst the best entertainers we have. 
Mr. Dan Leno, the life and soul of the fun at 
Drury Lane pantomime, is only about 5 ft. 2 in., 
yet who remembers his height even when he stands 
forward in the very centre of that vast stage? 
Little Zola at the same theatre is 4 ft. 8 in., and 
Mr. George Carroll, who plays Cupid at the Prince 
of Wales’s in Three Little Maids, is only half an 
inch taller. Little Tich, who is one of the biggest 
attractions that a manager in London or in Paris 
can announce, is physically much below the 
average, his height being 4 ft. 6 in., but his 
humour, his droll phrases, and his character 
sketches are all presented in an originally quaint 
way that proves the artist. 


The ‘‘ Badminton Magazine.”—It was a_ brilliant 
idea on the part of the editor of the Badminton 
Magazine to persuade Mr. R. S. Sievier to write for 
him the life story of Sceptre. Mr. Sievier has 
undoubtedly the pen of a ready writer, and his most 
readable article on the famous mare will be read 
with pleasure by everyone who takes the slightest . 
interest in sport. The January issue of the Bad- 
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minton, which begins a new series, is a particularly 
strong one. In addition to the article on Sceptre 
there are contributions on the past racing season by 
Mr. Alfred Watson, on tobogganning by Captain 
Wynward, the well-known cricketer, on the Haskell ball by 
Mr. H. S. Everard, and on motoring by Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth. Some specimens, moreover, of the Badminton 
Magazine photographic prize competition are given, and 
judging from some of the photographs I should say tbat the 
magazine numbers among its readers an unusually large 
number of skilful amateur photographers. . 


IMAGINARY EFFECT OF THE FROST IN LONDON 


AN 


A clever ‘fake photograph by Campbell and Gray showing 
the Monument collapsing 
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Smart London Belle: Any decent ‘‘hops’’ down your way? 
Country Clown: Ch, yes, fields of them 


Valuables Thrown Away.—If the ordinary individual 
throws some of his pencilled jottings into his waste-paper 
basket he is merely. throwing away rubbish, but when a 
prime minister does the same thing he is throwing away a 
marketable article. Pencilled jottings initialled by Lord 
Salisbury have been sold for £10—and have, of course, been 
obtained from servants who make quite a big sum of money 
in this way. Old pens that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
thrown away are worth about £1 apiece, and a_ pencil 
stump used by Lord Roberts recently fetched 5s. Mr. 
Gladstone’s cast-off articles fetched a very high price; a 
flannel _—_ pen- wiper 
used by him, and 
very much used into 
the bargain, for it 
was of no further 
use, commanded £7. 


For this Reliet =Y¢ 


Lo, at last I am in clover, 
For no more I hear my boys, 
Now the holidays are over, 


The King’s old Making a confounded noise. 
handkerchiefs are , : ; 
NE Gigi aa Ended is each children’s party 


Where, while pandemonium reigns, 
Appetites unduly hearty 
Lead to strange and fearsome pains! 


each; whilst Prince 
of Wales they only 
fetched half that 
sum. 

Her Majesty’s 
Jewels.—Queen 


Now no more her offspring cherished 
Every parent fond teholds, 

Thence returning chilled and perished 
And contracting sniffling colds. 


Alexandra has, of 
course, a most valu- Yet though scme may think me only 
able quantity of Just a sentimental fool, 


Well, the house seems rather lonely 


jewels, but there are 
Since the boys went back to school. 


some to which her 
Majesty attaches a 
good deal more value than to others owing to the circum- 
stances by which they came into her possession. A beautiful 
necklace of pearls and diamonds is especially treasured by 
the Queen; it is, of course, of considerable value, but her 
Majesty treasures it because it was the first present made to 
her by the King. A superb tiara of diamonds was presented 
to her Majesty by friends—there are 365 diamonds in the 
tiara, each jewel being the gift of a friend. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


he vagaries of our climate are endless, 
defying analysis or forecast, but if our 
English winters are going to be supplied up 
to the sample of a few recent years there 
should be a great future for England as a 
winter health resort. F 
AN oything more delicious in the way of 
climate, for example, than Saturday, 
January 10, as experienced by ourselves on 
Wimbledon Common it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Probably by the time these lines 
appear in print we shall be in the middle of a 
snowstorm, but on this recent Saturday in the 
very dead of winter it was like perfect spring- 
time. The low sun shone all day in a sky 
that was a constant transformation scene of 
form and colour, and we have never seen such 
exquisite effects over the unsurpassable vistas 
and distances of Wimbledon. 


n a fine day there is surely no more 
beautiful spot on earth than a high-set, 
wide-spreading English heath. The vegeta- 
ton is so fresh and varied, the air so spark- 
ling, and the wide view so stimulating that 
one has the feeling of standing on the very 
roof of the great world beyond the reach of 
microbes in an enchanted space where all is 
fair and free and life-giving. 


Playing golf in such a place on such a day 

is unalloyed pleasure, and although 
doubtless the rarity of the experience makes 
one’s delight in it the keener, it is possible to 
doubt if the world holds anything better for a 
combination of all that is best in the way of 
outdoor enjoyment. 


© found it easy, at any rate, to feel quite 
sorry for the. poor exiled folk on the 
Riviera breathing a flat and tevid air under 


J. H. TAYLOR AND DR. W. G. GRACE 


The cricket champion in the unfamiliar réle of a golfer 


a banal sky of Reckitt’s blue in a hard and 
featureless landscape :— 


A day in such serene enjoyment spent 
Is worth an age of splendid discontent. 


here must have been over a_ hundred 
goifers out playing, and their red-coated 
figures picturesquely dotted over the common 
lent those touches of life and colour to the 
scene which Cox and Turner delighted in. 
A dour Scottish golfer once said that he came 
out to play golf and not to look at scenery, 
but we are sure that those. who are so 
absorbed in the game as not to be able to 
enjoy the beauties of its surroundings miss a 
very large part of the sum of golfing 
pleasure. 


ut leaving scenery the actual golf to be 
had at Wimbledon is of a high order. 
The holes are not of great length judged by 
the modern standard, but they are well 
guarded, rendering straight play essential. 
The lies throughout the course are of a 
nature to puzzle the player who has been bred 
on an ordinary inland course, and the jerked 
cleek and mashie stroke is an indispensable 
shot in the Wimbledon golfer’s game. The 
putting greens are first-rate and of uniform 
quality. The Royal Wimbledon and London 
Scottish clubs, the two societies that look 
after the upkeep of the course, have lately 
abandoned four holes which were laid out 
over a part of the common that had recently 
been getting more and more frequented by 
the public, and in their place they have made 
four fresh holes in a more remote part. 
These fit in perfectly to the round and are 
now perhaps as interesting holes as any to 
be found on the whole course. 


he latest from 
the “Royal 
and Ancient ” :— 
HunGry Menm- 
BER (coming in for 
an early lunch 
finds the dining- 
room door locked) : 
Here, waiter, what 
the deuce is this 
door locked for ? 
WAITER: Please, 
sir, it’s because 
the members steals 
the biscuits, sir. 


r. Mure Fer- 
gusson, in a 

letter to the 7imes, 
has taken up the 
cudgels on behalf 
of the professiona's 
and their agitation 
to have the gutta 
ball madef the 
standard for play 
in the champion- 
ships. Mr. Mure 
Fergusson’s _ posi- 
tion as a_ player 
entitles his opinions 
to careful considera- 
tion, but it seems 
a pty that his 
letter should bear 
so many traces of 
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the haste with which he himself, somewhat 
strangely, says it was written. One does not 
quite see why he should have written so 
hurriedly. 


r. Mure Fergusson makes a number of 
statements which he would probably 
have modified had he written more at leisure. 
For instance, he says that “he has no hesita- 
tion in saying that the rubber-cored ball zs zx 
every way superior to the gutta, but at the 
same time by using this ball in playing the 
game of golf it makes it so ¢measurably 
easier that the game is robbed of half its 
difficulties.” We do not think that many 
golfers, even standardisers, will agree with the 
terms we have italicised. The rubber ball is 
not in every way superior to the gutta. It is 
only superior—if it can be called superiority — 
in its driving capacity, and this by no means 
constantly, and in the greater ease with which 
it can be played from bad lies. But it is 
much more difficult to regulate in the short 
game. A topped or half-hit gutta approach 
frequently arrives at the hole side just the 
same as if it had been in accordance with the 
player’s intention, but if a rubber ball is half 
hit or topped in approaching it will always 
oversl.oot the hole by many yards ; that is, of 
course, assuming in both cases that there is no 
hazard intervening. 


o say, therefore, that the rubber ball makes 
golf immeasurably easy and robs the 
game of half its difficulties isan absurd over- 
statement of fact. Three to five strokes at 
the outside is acknowledged to ke all the 
difference that the rubber ball makes to St.. 
Andrews, but if it robbed the game of half its 
difficulties surely a stroke a hole would bea 
very mcdest reduction to expect in one’s score. 


AE he cry that golf must be kept an athletic 

game is simply another way of saying 
that our implements must be made and our 
courses laid out solely for the convenience of 
the very best players. The very best players 
are the professionals and about a dozen 
amateurs. Is the great body of golfers who 
pay for the courses and on whom the profes- 
sionals entirely depend for a living to be asked 
to play on courses which rob them of the 
reasonable exercise and enjoyment of their 
skill ? 


[ithe gutta ball is to be made the standard 

ball for championship contests and the 
championship courses are to be laid out for 
the longest driving professionals and amateurs, 
ordinary golfers will cease to use these courses 
and will join clubs whose courses are more 
within theircompass. You cannot forcea man 
to have championship pockets on his billiard 
table. The ordinary amateur ;refers to have 
pockets which permit him to enjoy such skill 
as he possesses, He has not t me nor oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the skill of a Roberts or a 
Stevenson. He plays the game for his pleasure. 


(Oye picture this week shows the great 

cricketer, Dr. W. G. Grace, as he appeared 
on a recent occasion with J. H. Taylor at Mid 
Surrey. The cricket champion under the 
tuition of Mr. G. W. Beldam, the Middlesex 
cricketer, who is also a golfer, is fast becoming 
a keen player and shows great proficiency. 
We are indebted for this interesting picture to 
the skill of Mr. Beldam. 


ec 
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TT Bel Ad le 
* Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp ”—in Camden Town. 


aestiee 


MR. ERNEST SHAND AS ‘ ABANAZAR” 


DRAWN BY Cc. A, BUCHEL 
AND MISS EVA STANFORD AS ‘ ALADDIN” 


AT THE CAMDEN THEATRE 
Mr. Fred Bowyer is responsible for the pantomime at Mr. E. G. Saunders's pretty playhouse, the Camden. The fun is in the hands of Mr. Ernest Shand, the comic 


singer, who was for many years well known at the Empire, and Mr. Harry Randall, who figures as Widow Twankey 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Miriam Rozella,” “* Grif,” ‘“‘ The Pride oi Race.” 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTER 


The scene of the story opens at Ridgway-on-Sea, where a new 
theatre built by the mayor, Mr. Alexander Butterworth, is to be 
opened by Ja famous London actor, Harley Littledale. The play 
chosen for the first night is “ Much Ado About Nothing,” and all 
the company have arrived in the town, including Miss Margaret 
Delmore, a promising young actress, who is playing the part of Beatrice. 
Mr. Sylvester Goldsack, the lessee of the theatre, and Mr. Alexander 
Butterworth are discussing Miss Delmore, about whom th:re seems 
to be a“ mystery, and congratulating themselves on having secured 
such a famous star as Harley Littledale when a telegram is handed 
to Mr. Goldsack. The telegram read: “Impossible to play to-night. 
Met with accident. Find a substitute——Harley Littledale.” 


CHAPTER II. 


AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL, 


‘The two gentlemen gazed at each other in consternation. Mr. 
Goldsack was the first to find his tongue. 

‘Find a substitute ! ” he groaned, and but for economical reasons 
would have torn his hair. 

“ Find a substitute !” groaned the mayor, his hand at his head. 
“ Heavens! What will my wife and daughters say? And there’s 
the triumphal arch. It cost, it cost——” 

“ Never mind what it cost, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Goldsack. ‘‘ The 
question is not what your wife and daughters will say but what the 
public will say.” He was a very short man and so exceedingly 
corpulent that his intimate friends had nicknamed him ‘ Tubby.” 
Being as round as he was long there was something comic in his 
agitation as he paced to and fro. 

“Shall we have to postpone the opening of the theatre, Mr. 
Goldsack ?” inquired the mayor in a feeble tone. 

“That is the last thing that must be done, sir,” replied Mr. 
Goldsack. {A postponement would be fatal. Whether we play 
1o crowded houses or empty benches we must keep faith with the 
public. There’s a tremendous difficulty to face. The people who 
have booked places paid their money to see Mr. Harley Littledale. 
Find a substitute for so popular an actor! Impossible, sir; 
impossible !”’ 

“My dear Mr. Goldsack, nothing is impossible,” said the mayor. 
‘Take a more cheerful view. There must be a way out of it.” 

“* Show me one,” said Mr. Goldsack. 

“That is your department. We depend upon you.” 

“ Of course you do; everybody does. Coals of fire upon the 
manager’s head when things go wrong ; not a word of thanks when 
they go without a hitch. Thank your stars, Mr. Butterworth, that 
you are an ordinary tradesman.” 

“ Not quite ordinary, Mr. Goldsack,’”’ expostulated the mayor. 

“‘T am not speaking derogatively, sir; only if you happen to run 
out of a line of goods you know where to go to renew your stock. 
That’s where you have the advantage of us. I declare to you, 
Mr. Butterworth, and I speak as a man who has had experience, the 
worries and vexations of theatrical management are enough to drive 
aman into an early grave; and this, sir, this”—he flourished the 
telegram—* is the most awful blow I have met with in the whole 
course of my career. It has to be met, however, and battled through 
somehow. One thing is certain. Come weal, come woe, we play 
Much Ado to-night. There isn’t time to put anything else on. 
When I was a young man | played Benedick in an amateur 
performance——” 

“No, no!” protested the mayor. 
never stand it.” 

“7 have seen worse,” said Mr. Goldsack reflectively. “A 
theatrical manager isn’t worth his salt who at a moment’s notice is 
unable to step into the breach and play any part from a Roman 
soldier to Louis XI.” 


“The townspeople would 


“Mr. Goldsack,” said the mayor in a heavy tone, lcoking down 
upon the dumpy figure of the lessee, “1 beg you not to think of it.” 

“Somebody must play it, sir.” 

“Certainly, but not you, Mr. Goldsack, not you. 
figure in the glass there. It is not to be thought of.” 

“They’d throw bricks at me, would they? Well, perhaps they 
would be justified. ‘About my brains,’ as Hamlet says. Let me see, 
let me see. There’s Bowring—he’s an old stager, and is always 
boasting of haying been Phelps’s understudy during an engagement 
at Sadler’s Wells—which may or may not be true.” 

“Ts not that rather ancient history, Mr. Goldsack? If you are 
referring to Mr. Bowring, who plays Leonato, he is nearer seventy 
than sixty, and I have heard you call him a stick.” 

“So he is; so he is. He doesn’t agree with me—could hardly 
expect him to; thinks himself a paragon. Most actors have the 
same opinion of themselves, but all geese are not swans, though they 
think they are. But we have no time to consider age or figure. The 
question is, who is to play Benedick ? Have you ever appeared upon 
the stage, Mr. Butterworth ?” 

“Good heavens, sir! I’m a churchwarden.” 

“All the more reason. Churchand stage, sir ; Church and stage 
—getting closer and closer every day.” 

“Not but that I should have done very well,” said the mayor 
with a smirk, “if I had strutted my brief hour upon the boards.” 

“ Brief hour,” chuckled Mr. Goldsack ; “very brief hour I should 
say. 1 owed you one, Mr. Butterworth. Quits. They are cheering 
in the street. What for? What for ?” 

“Ts it possible, after all, that Mr. Littledale has arrived ?” cried 


Look at your 


, the mayor. 


g6 


Out he rushed, and out rushed Mr. Goldsack in the greatest excite- 
ment ; and at the moment they reached the front entrance to the 
theatre a carriage drove up to the door and a gent!eman alighted to 
an accompaniment of undisciplined cheers from thirty or forty boys 
and girls, the ragamuffins of Ridgway-on-Sea, who, shouting them- 
selves hoarse, had run after the carriage all the way from the railway 
station. Detached small groups of grown-ups also witnessed the 
arrival ; two young ladies gazed adoringly at the stranger, and one 
whispered to the other in a tone she might fittingly have used in 
church, “ Isn’t he heavenly?” Their wonder seemed to be that he 
stepped out of the carriage, looked about him, and walked as any 
ordinary mortal would have done. The worship of star actors has 
developed into a religion with ladies who have a passion for the 
theatre. 

“My carriage,” said the mayor clutching Mr. Goldsack’s arm. 
“It zs Mr. Harley Littledale.” 

“ Not unlike him, except that he is twenty years younger,” 
muttered Mr. Goldsack with a critical eye on the stranger, “but 
unfortunately not Mr. Littledale.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MAID AND THE MAN, 


ache stranger was a young man of six-and-twenty, well-formed, with 
a bright, intelligent face and a graceful figure. He carried him- 
self easily and naturally, but just now seemed rather perplexed at the 
exceedingly cordial reception which attended his first visit to 
Ridgway on-Sea, Advancing to Mr. Goldsack and the mayor he 
raised his hat and inquired if either of them could inform him 
where he could see Mr. Goldsack,'the manager of the new theatre. 

“Tam Mr. Goldsack,” said that gentleman. 

“J must apologise for presenting myself in this fashion,” said the 
stranger with an amused glance at the groups of onlookers who 
stood at a little distance, “ but I am hardly responsible for it. So far 
as I am aware I have done nothing to deserve such an escort. 
Perhaps | had better explain.” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Tt came about in this way,” the stranger continued. ‘“ When | 
arrived at the station and was looking for a cab—my object being 
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one which did not admit of delay—that very obliging coachman 
came up and inquired if I was going to the new theatre. I answered 
yes, and he said the carriage had been sent for me and requested me 
to step in. I did not know in which direction the theatre lay nor 
how far it was from the station, and I was anxious to get there as 
quickly as possible ; and I am free to confess that I was glad of a 
ride to my destination which would cost me nothing, for my purse 
is not as full as 1 could wish.” This confession was made with a 
charming smile and without embarrassment. ‘‘At the same time I 
was much astonished, for the adventure was something like a page 
out of The Arabian Nights, and I could not imagine how. the 
coachman knew that I was bound for the theatre. I jumped in and 
we drove away. It was more than ever like The Arabian Nights 
when the youthful population of Ridgway-on-Sea ran after the 
carriage, cheering as they ran, and still more than ever like a fairy 
tale when we drove through a triumphal arch which certainly could 
not have been erected in my honour. It was altogether a very novel 
and pleasant drive, and it has enabled me to reach here a good deal 
earlier than I had expected.” 

“My coachman mistook you for Mr. ees Littledale,” said the 
mayor. “I sent my carriage to meet him.” 

“That dispels the fairy illusion,” said the stranger. “I thank 
your coachman for the compliment of mistaking me for the great 
actor, and I thank you, sir, for yeur vicarious courtesy.” 

During this colloquy and the stranger’s long speech, which 
was delivered with exceeding vivacity ,and dramatic expression, 
Mr. Goldsack was subjecting him to a keen scrutiny. 

“You are an actor,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the stranger. 

“ Are you acquainted with Mr. Harley Littledale ?” 

“ Until this morning only ‘from having seen him on the stage. 
I was travelling in the train that was to have brought him here.” 

“Tn the same carriage ?” 

“No. He was first-class, I was third. You are aware, perhaps, 
that the train stops for a quarter of an hourat Norbury ”—the mayor 
nodded—* which was then my destination, and at Norbury he got out 
andso did I. It was then that the accident occurred. A clumsy railway 
porter who was wheeling a truck along the platform ran into him 
and he fell to the ground. I ran forward to help him up and I saw 
that he was hurt. Recognising him, and introducing myself by 
name, | inquired if I could be of any assistance to him. This took 
place while I was supporting him into the waiting-room, and he told 
me that he was on his way here to fulfil a week’s engagement at 
this theatre and that he feared he could proceed no further, the pain 
in his foot was so excruciating. At his request I wrote the telegram 
which no doubt you received, and as I wrote it a sudden and felicitous 
idea—I hope it was felicitous—occurred to me. I mentioned it to 
him and he encouraged me in it, and was good enough to say he 
had heard me favourably spoken of.” 

“ He said that, did he?” 

“Yes, His ankle was very much swollen and he could not put 
his foot to the ground, The train was about to start ; he hurried me 
" away. I had just time to get in, and here I am.” 

“What is your name?” 

“David Ambler.” 

“ And your felicitous idea ?” 

The handsome face became eager, the eloquent voice slightly 
trembled. ‘I am out of an engagement. This unfortunate accident 
may have embarrassed you ?” 

“It has seriously embarrassed me. My company are waiting 
to rehearse uch Ado, and there is now no one to play Benedick.” 

“ Will you give me the chance, Mr. Goldsack ? 
the stage since | was eight.” 

“You could not learn the words between now and evening. uy 

“No need to learn them. 1 know them.” 

“What pieces have you been playing in?” 

“Farce, pantomime, burlesque, domestic drama, the legitimate- 
anything that offered.” 

“Which line have you made the biggest successes in?” 

“Juvenile lead. 1 don’t think I should disappoint you, Mr. Gold- 
sack. I have been seeking an opportunity for years and have been 
preparing for it. You might give mea trial at rehearsal. 

’ be content with a small salary, no salary at all if I fail.” 

“ Cast your eye down that bill. The advertised programme will be 
adhered to whether Mr. Littledale is with us or not. Do you see ? 
To-night and to-morrow night, Benedick; on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Romeo; on Friday, Shylock ; on Saturday, Hamlet and 
Jeremy Diddler. A tall order that.” 

“With your consent, sir, I will undertake it and carry it through. 
Lam pretty well up in most of the Shaksnerean leading parts and I 
am a very quick study. I have never studied Jeremy Diddler, but 
that won’t take me more than an hour or two.” 


I have been on 


I should 


.,and when it fell upon his ears the charm was complete. 
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“ You speak confidently.” 

“My blood’s at fever heat with hopes and fears.” 

‘‘ There’s a tide in the affairs of man, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, and this is my tide, or I hope it is.” 

“You're taking it in full flood. It’s a bit of atrial you’ll have to go 
through. Our audiences won’t be in the best of humour at the absenc: 
of Mr. Littledale and will look coldly upon his substitute. You won’t 
get a hand when you make your appearance. Does that dash you?” 


“Not a jot. So long as they give me a hand when I go off that’s 
all I ask for.” / 
“Very well. If you satisfy me at rehearsal I give you a week’s 


engagement at a salary of ”—he paused, leaving David Ambler to 
finish the sentence. 

‘“* Three pounds.” 

“ Acreed. To be renewed at my option for three, six, and twelve 
months. What do you say to that ?” 

“Tf you engage me for three months and extend my engage- 
ment for a longer term it will be a proof that I have satisfied you. 
The salary should then be £5.” 

“No objection. I shall not engage you unless I consider you 
worth it. Come to my room and I will give you my acting copy of 
Much Ado. Then we will proceed with the rehearsal.” 

“There’s one obstacle, Mr. Goldsack.” 

“Name it.” 

“All my wardrobe is in London. I can telegraph for it, but it 
cannot arrive until to-morrow or the day after. You will have to 
dress me for Benedick to-night and provide a costume for Shylock.” 

“We'll manage that. Come along.. We must lose no more 
time. The stage waits,” 

Arrived there, Mr. Goldsack explained to the company the posi- 
tion of affairs and informed them that notwithstanding the regret- 
table absence of Mr. Harley Littledale the programme for the week 
would be carried out. Most of the actors and actresses had some 
personal or hearsay knowledge of the Ambler family and gave its 
most promising member a friendly greeting. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Bowring, the Leonato of the cast, “you 
are in luck.. Here have I been waiting all my life for such a chance 
and you come and snatch it from me. Never mind, I will be your 
understudy, and I wish you good fortune. I will show you some 
capital bits of business introduced by Samuel Phelps in the part.” 

“] shall be glad to learn from you, Mr. Bowring,” said David 
Ambler. 

“ He'll look the part,” muttered the old actor as he turned aside. 
“Ttremains to be seen whether he can actit. Brains, brains, brains !” 
He tapped his own storehouse. 

“ What’s that you’re saying, Mr. Bowring ?” asked the young 
lady who was to personate Hero. 

“Brains, young lady, brains,” replied Mr. Bowring. 
sell you some?” 

“No, thank you,” she said pertly. 
you of your small stock.” 

“Go to, you saucy baggage,” he said, then smiled and lifted 
her pretty chin with finger and thumb. 

Mr. Goldsack beckoned to Margaret Delmore. ‘This is our 
leading lady, Mr. Ambler,” he said. “It is her first appearance in 
Beatrice as it is yours in Benedick.” 

Eye to eye, palm in palm, and for weal or woe the lives of 
Margaret Delmore and David Ambler were joined. Had they had 
any premonition of the strange courses they were to tread they would 
have regarded it as a dream too wild to be realised. 

“ | hope Ishall'pléase you,” said David Ambler in a gentle tone. 
“T feel like’ a ‘bulprity taking a place which could be so much better 
filled.” 

She did not ‘reply, but there was a strange fluttering at her heart, 
and his heart also was strangely stirred by the beautiful face which 
was raised to his. So forgetful were they of their surroundings for 
a moment or two that her hand still lingered in his. The sound of 
Mr. Goldsack’s voice recalled them to earth. 

“Clear! Clear!” cried the manager, and David Ambler left 
Margaret Delmore on the stage, and moving to the side waited for 
his cue. In his heart he blessed the chance that he was to play 
Benedick to so lovely a Beatrice. He listened eagerly for hcr voice, 
Presently 
he was on the scene, and Beatrice and Benedick were having their 
first passage at arms. 

SHE: “1 wonder that you will still be talking, Signor Benedick ; 
nobody marks you.” 

HE: ‘What, my dear Lady Disdain ! | Are you yet living ?” 

Mr. Goldsack rubbed his hands joyously and whispered to the 
mayor, “He'll do, he’ll do! I am a false prophet if they don’t 
astonish the town.” 


“Can | 


“ Should be sorry to deprive 


(To be continued) 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A Pretty Heiress.—Miss 
Violet Monckton, who was 
one of the prettiest girls at 
the Retford ball, will be pre- 
sented at the Stamford ball, 
which promises to be a very 
large affair. Large house 
parties are being entertained 
for the event by Lady Zet- 
land and Lady Ancaster. 
Miss Monckton is the only 
daughter of Lord and Lady 
Galway, is extremely pretty, 
and was very much admired 
at the Retford dance. In 
addition to good looks she is 
also the happy possessor of 
a very ample fortune. 


Queen Alexandra and 
her Dairy.—It is not gene- 
rally known that the Queen 
has a_ very considerable 
knowledge of all classes of 
dairy work and is quite 
capable of taking charge 
of a dairy. The Sand- 
ringham dairy was de- 
signed both inside and out 
in accordance with 
Majesty’s wishes and is 
a most picturesque-looking 
building. Queen Alexandra 
exercised a great deal of 
trouble in selecting a dairy- 
maid some years ago, but 
in the end was very happy 


her 


in her choice of one, though 
it is possible her Majesty’s 
selection might not please people who believe 
in very up-to-date methods of dairying. The 
Sandringham dairy is, however, not conducted 
on up-to-date lines, and the lack of modern 
dairying plant is one of its most interesting 
features, for it is at the Queen’s express wish 
that the old-fashioned ways of making butter 
and cream are retained. . It goes without saying 
that both these articles are of the very best, but 
the methods employed in producing them 
would probably be too slow for a dairy con- 
ducted on commercial lines to pay. 


A Master of Hounds.—Lord Harrington, 
who has just celebrated his fifty-ninth birth- 
day, is one of the most fearless riders in the 
country and a first-rate sportsman. He is 
master of the South Notts Hunt and is most 
deservedly popular. An amusing incident 
happened some time ago to him which is worth 
repeating. A gentleman who was collecting 
money for a certain charity one day received 
from Lord Harrington a cheque for a sub- 


stantial sum. The. gentleman was much 


Week by Week. 


THE HON. MRS. ROBERT FRENCH 


Is the wife of Mr. Robert French, Lord de Freyne’s brother, and a daughter 
of Mr. Hugh Mair 


gratified and surprised, for he had not asked 
the donor for anything. Subsequent correspond- 
ence, however, revealed the fact that the 
cheque was not intended as a subscription toa 
charity but was really in settlement of the bill of 
a tailor who bore the same name as the gentie- 
man to whom the cheque was sent in error. 


Kent v. Yorkshire.—To most people the 
name of Leeds suggests a busy industrial 
centre in Yorkshire which gives a prominent 
ducal house its title. The head of the Osborne 
family, however, derives its title from an 
obscure little village in Kent 
obtained a notoriety which most people give 
the Yorkshire town the credit of possessing. 
It is also rather a remarkable fact that the 
name of Godolphin has been borne for many 
generations by every member of the Osborne 
family irrespective of sex. The ducal house 
of Leeds originally obtained its wealth by 
a marriage with the Godolphin family, and 
the name has since been faithfully maintained 
by the ducal descendants of the marriage. 


and «thus 
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A Clever Skater.—Miss 
Violet Gibson, who is de- 
lighting everyone by her 
graceful skating at Davos, is 
a daughter of the Irish Lord 
Chancellor. I do not know 
whether all skaters must be 
born and not made, but Miss 
Gibson certainly belongs to 
the former variety. As quite 
a little child when living in 
Dublin she badly wanted to 
try her prowess on the ice, 
and ‘during a hard frost, 
which is rather a rare occur- 
rence in Dublin, she made 
her escape from the vigilance 
of her governess, and armed 
with a big pair of skates 
belonging to her brother 
made her way to the pond at 
the college gardens, where 
she was subsequently found 
endeavouring, not very suc- 
cessfully, to perform those 
the 
which she is now such a 
perfect mistress. 


evolutions on ice of 


Will be an Irish Peeress. 
—A charming addition to 
the bevy of fair peeresses 
the Irish 
throne will one day be the 


who — surround 


Lafayette 
present Viscountess Ikerrin, 
the wife of the eldest son 
and heir to the Earl of 
Carrick. The title is one 
that is little known because 
it was only revived last year after long disuse, 
and it could not have been revived moe 
charmingly. Lady Ikerrin was presented 
again on account of it at the Irish Court last 
year, and she will be present at the gaieties of 
the Dublin season this year. 


A Charming Hostess.—Very well known 
as a charming guest and hostess is Lady 
Carew, the wife of Lord Carew, an Irish peer 
of very ancient descent. She is probably one 
of the best-known figures in the gaieties of 
the season, and both at Castle 
Wexford and in Belgrave Square she enter- 
tains charmingly and with great cleverness. 
She is essentially clever as wel] as beautiful, 
has been highly educated, 


Boro in 


speaks several 
lafiguages’ fluently, is a skilled musician, 
thoroughly understands the graceful art of con- 
versation as opposed to mere chatter, is fond 
of the beautiful gardens at Castle Boro, and is 
very expert with her needle. 
a series of huge panels of tapestry for the 
dining-room at Castle Boro, but they take time. 


She is working 


HE SAE ER 


LORD CASTLEROSSE 


Who has just been appointed Master of the Horse to the 


Viceroy of Ireland 


Lord Cardigan’s Fiancée.—Miss Sydney 
Madden, who is engaged to Lord Cardigan, 
only son of the Marquis of Ailesbury, is a 
tall, handsome girl in the possession of an 
exceptionally beautiful complexion. Her 
accomplishments include literature, since she 
has essayed a book of verse, and music, which 
takes the form of a guitar. Her father, not 
content with his fine place, Hilton Park in 
county Monaghan, was a great globe-trotter, 
and wrote a book in three large volumes 
‘entitled The Wilderness and its Tenants, 
which from its thoroughness and knowledge 
bids fair to become a standard work. Lady 
Caroline Madden, the bride-elect’s mother, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


one of the tallest women in London, has of 
late suffered very bad health, and has spent 
the winter in Brighton. She is a sister of 
the late Lord Leitrim, who was murdered in 
his park, and inherited from him a consider- 
able fortune. 


Another Peerage Puzzle. — Her son 
recently married the only daughter of Sir 
George and Lady Macpherson Grant. Lord 
Cardigan is in his thirty-first year and won 
the Distinguished Service Order in the late 
South African War. After his marriage it is 
cirious to know what Lady Cardigan, the 
wife of the late earl (the celebrated veteran), 
will do. She will hardly like to put “dow- 
ager” to her name, and, in fact, 
could not be forced to de so since 
her husband was a peer; whereas 
during Lord Ailesbury’s life his son 
is only a courtesy lord, and has 
chosen the title of Cardigan, the 
earldom having been inherited 
by the Ailesburys. As there 
is, as far as | can remembcr, 
no precedent for such a state 
of titular confusion I should 
like to know how the two 
Countesses of Cardigan will 
differentiate themselves. 


To the late Queen.— 
To-morrow being: the anni- 
versary of the death of the 
late Queen there will be a 
special memorial service at 
the royal mausoleum at Frogmore in the Home 
Park, Windsor, at twelve o’clock, which will 
be attended by the King and Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, Princess Victoria, and 
the whole of the Royal Family now present in 
England, including the Duke of Cambridge. 
Invitations have been issued to a number of 
distinguished persons to attend, including the 
German Ambassador (Count Wolff Metter- 
nich) as representing the German Emperor, 
divers former ladies-in-waiting to Queen Vic- 
toria, the Duchess of Buccleuch, who was 
mistress of the robes to Queen Victoria and 
holds the same office during this reign, and 
the whole of the personal suites of the Royal 
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Family. The choir of St. George’s, under the 
direction of Sir Walter Parratt, will sing a 
special hymn and anthem. 


The Viceroy’s Household.—Lord Castle- 
rosse, who has just been appointed Master of 
the Horse in the viceregal household in 
Dublin in succession to Colonel Forester, is 
the eldest son of the Earl of Kenmare. Like 
his father he has had much training in the 
ways of courts, having been’ aide-de-camp to 
the Governor of Victoria forsome years. Lord 
Kenmare in his youth was controller of the 
late Queen’s household and vice-chamberlain 
thereof, and also filled the post of lord in 
waiting and chamberlain to her Majesty. 
The new master of the horse is married to 
Lord Reyvelstoke’s eldest sister and has five 
children. ‘The family seat is at Killarney, 
quite close to the famous lakes. 


An Interesting Marriage.—One of the 
most interesting weddings last week was that 
between Mr. Cyril Stafford Northcote and 
Miss Adela Bowyer Smijth, daughter of Lady 
Bowyer Smijth of Twineham Court and of 
the late Sir William Bowyer Smijth of Hill 
Hall, Essex. The ceremony was performed 
by the rector of Stapleford Tawney and the 
Hon. John Stafford Northcote, brother of 
the bridegroom. 


A Hostess who Engaged a Theatre 
Company.—The Duchess of Marlborough, 
when visitng her relatives in America, was 
astounded at the enormous increase in extra- 
vagance in American society. For instance. 
she was present at a most gorgeous entertain- 
ment given at Beaulieu, Newport, by the wife 
of her kinsman, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
who married Miss Grace Wilson, the sister 
of our new ambassadress at Washington. 
Mr. Vanderbilt, it may be remembered, 
married against his father’s will and was cut 
off, but he made his own fortune by inventing 
a fire-box for the economical working of loco- 
motives. Mrs. Vanderbilt, the only hostess 
permitted to entertain Prince Henry of Prussia 
on his recent visit, gave a most gorgeous show 
at Newport before 500 guests. From New 
York she actually brought a whole company 
from the Knickerbocker Theatre, which pre- 
sented a play called 7he Wild Rose. Besides 
that she gave a sort of circus with coon 
singers, cane ringers, lung testers, fish pond, 
striking machines, fortune-teller, and weighing 
machines. 


A REAL COMIC OPERA COMPANY 


IN “THE WILD ROSE" 


Byron 


WHICH WAS ENGAGED TO AMUSE A HOUSE PARTY 


At Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt's house at Newport on a recent occasion 
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Langfier 


MISS COOPER-KEY 


Is the daughter of Lady Cooper-Key and the late Admiral Sir Astley Cooper-Key 


TLE PARE ER ee : ; [No, 


The Strange Adventures of Tom, the Little Chim 


Bs) 


‘% 


Bassano 


Tom, the sweep (Miss Nellie Bowman), is sent to clean one of the chimneys at Harthover Halk He comes down the wrong chimney and finds himself in the room of 
Ellie Harthover (Miss Norah Moir). She wakens to find the little black boy watching her, and shrieks with terror. The result is that the household is awakened andlEllie’s 
father comes to her rescue, while the sweep escapes 
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weep, in “Water Babies” at the Garrick Theatre. 


Bassano 


For the first time in his life Tom discovers what a black face he has when he sees the reflection of himself in the looking-glass of Ellie Harthover's room. Half 
ashamed of himself and terrified by the aroused household Tom plunges into the river and is lost to his pursuers. He reaches the bottom and then becomes a water 
baby, the good fairy watching over him all the time 


PAE RATE ER. 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Electioneering Perils. — Parliamentary con- 
tests in the good old times used to be fraught 
with no little inconvenience and often with 
considerable danger, but though the Ballot 
Act bas changed all that it seems that the 
party agent nowadays exposes the candidate 
to risks almost equal to those from which the 
Legislature has saved him, for the would-be 
member has to address so many meetings 
every evening that he is forced to hurry across 
country in a motor car in a style that sets at 
defiance both prudence and the law of the 
land. Witness the recent campaign in the 
eastern counties. First of all Mr. Brassey 
caught a severe cold in rushing through the 
chill night air from centre to centre of his 
supporters, and then a few evenings later 
Mr. Chaloner and Mr. Rose very nearly settled 
the issue prematurely by a collision at a turn 
in the road. Luckily neither was very greatly 
exceeding the regulation speed, and the cars 
were so well under control that they managed 
to pass one another with an inch or two to 
spare, but it was a narrow squeak. On 
another night a couple of speakers were being 
driven very rapidly along a pitch-dark country 
lane. Ahead of them was a light ; the horn 
was blown but the car was not pulled up, the 


driver believing that the cart in front of them 
would draw over to its proper side. When 
they were within a few yards of the light they 
saw it waved frantically from side to side and 
stopped just in time, for it turned out to be 
not a cart at all but another motor broken 
down and with its Jamps somehow put out, 
and the signal light they had seen the 
occupants had succeeded in kindling in the 
high wind only with their very last match. 
The Newmarket election would have been a 
melancholy business for all parties if that had 
gone out too. 


Not Far Behind.—It looks as if the motor 
show at the Crystal Palace at the end of the 
month were to be a big affair, and enthusiasts 
who were disappointed in not seeing the Paris 
Salon may feel that they have at any rate 
good compensation in quantity. There will 
be over 200 exhibitors, and to go all round 
they will have to walk three miles and a half. 


The Motor has it.—Journalism in Italy 
must be a pretty difficult game, for all the 
papers seem to be so meritorious that the 
public is compelled to choose between them 
according to the prize with which they are 
baited. The Seco/o offers country villas to 


A FAMILY OF MOTORISTS 


Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Compton and their children. Mr. Compton besides being a keen motorist 
is the master of the New Forest Foxhounds 
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its subscribers, the 77zbuna and some others 
hold out large cheques, but experience is 
showing that automobiles are an attraction 
superior even to these. The //alia, the 
Stampa, and the Gazzetta di Venezia, which 
give a first-rate car to each group of 2,000 to 
5,000 subscribers, are enjoying great success: 


Alcohol Launches.—It is not often that 
the town artisan and the farmer are equally 
benefited by an innovation, but both classes 
in Germany are welcoming the latest move of 
the Hamburg-American Steamship Company. 
The directors have ordered some boats pro- 
pelled by motors of 25 h.p. burning a sort of 
methylated spirit. They are to be used for 
harbour inspection, and if the method is 
extended it will considerably increase the 
demand for the raw material from which the 
alcohol is distilled. 


A Valuable Example.—lIt is not many 
years ago, certainly not more than five or six, 
that motorists were treated with mild ridicule 
by a public which could scarcely condescend 
even to dislike their noisy, evil-smelling, and 
eccentric machines. Those of us, therefore, 
who have followed the craze (as it was sup- 
posed to be) from those bygone days are glad 
to be able to point to the fact that not a few 
of the most level-headed and commercially 
successful men of the present day are convinced 
of the practicability of the new vehicle and 
generously admit the services of those who 
would not allow themselves to be laughed off 
the road. One of the most eminent of the 
substantial advocates of up-to-date automo- 
bilism is Sir Christopher Furness. No one is 
likely to undervalue the opinion or disparage 
the example of Sir Christopher. Shipowner, 
shipbuilder, and engine-builder, head of the 
firm which bears his name and of the 
Furness line of steamers, he is not a man 
to be carried away by a mere craze. Frankly, 
he adopts the motor because he finds it useful 
and sufficiently trustworthy. Also he sees a 
wide field of usefulness for it in the future. 
And for my own part I think that by quietly 
driving about on their cars such men do more 
for that future than the scorcher or the pro- 


fessional advocate ; not that Sir Christopher 


is without sporting tastes, for he is very fond 
of yachting, shooting, and golfing, besides. 
which he is M.P. for Hartlepool, owns more 


. than 30,000 acres, and has a large amount of 


patronage in the Church, 


The Prince as Motorist.—The Prince of 
Wales is the latest royal convert to auto- 
mobilism. He has ordered through Mr. 
Oliver Stanton, who took the King for his 
first ride on a motor car, a 22 h.p. Daimler 
car similar to the one which his Majesty has. 
for some time possessed. We understand 
that the King has expressed disapproval of 
the idea of holding the Gordon-Bennett race 
in England. The cup, which was won last 
year by Mr. S. F. Edge on the Continent, is 
now in possession of the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and one of the 
rules regulating the contest is that it shall 
take place in the country whose representa- 
tive won it at the previous contest. The 
twelve miles an hour limit of speed, however, 
stands in the way of the race taking place in 
Great Britain. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


“BROWN AT BRIGHTON” 


Campbell & Gray 
AS PLAYED AT THE AVENUE—THE THIRD ACT SHOWING THE BEACH 


This picture shows, from left to right: Miss Violet Stapleton (Miss Mabel Garden), Mrs. Stapleton, her mother (Miss Madeline L’Estrange), Professor MacAlpine (Mr. Charles 
Rock), Dick Snaresby, the detective (Mr. Hubert Willis), Miss Cora Mansfield (Miss Lettice Fairfax), Bertie Brown (Mr. Dallas Welford), Bessie, the maid (Miss Maisie 


Dene), Josiah Greatfax, the American millionaire (Mr. 


Three New Plays. —The real season which 
looks for long runs begins to-night with a new 
poetical music play, For Sword or Song, 
produced at the Shaftesbury by Mr. Fred 
Terry and Miss Julia Neilson. It is written by 
Mr. R. G. Legge and Mr. Louis Calvert, with 
music by Mr. Raymond Roze. To-morrow 
we have A Princess of 
Kensington at the Savoy, 
and Mr. Forbes Robertson is 
preparing Zhe Light that 
Failed to follow Othello at 
the Lyric. 


The Savoy Opera.—I am 
looking forward to Mr. Hood 
and Mr. German’s new opera, 
for I remain devoted to the 
traditions of the house. Per- 
haps you may believe that 
when I tell you I actually 
went to see JZerrie Eng- 
land on four different occa- 
sions and liked it better 
every time, for I am still 
old-fashioned enough to care 
something for that continuity 
of story which I understand 
Mr. George Edwardes abhors. 
I am struck by the fidelity 
with which Mr. Basil Hood 
follows the Gilbertian method, 
and if Mr. Edward German 
could only forget that he 
ever wrote those Henry VIII. 
dances I would accept him 
almost as gladly as his pre- 
decessor. The new opera is 
apparently going to be fan- 


Athol Forde), his daughter, Maisie (Mtss Ethel Clinton), Reggie Brownhill (Mr. Douglas Gordon), Amy Stapleton 
(Miss Rose Temple), Mrs. Rushbrook (Miss Emma Gwynne) 


light music. The cast is rather a big one, her with keen interest because of her bright- 
and includes all my old favourites, notably ness, intelligence, and intense enjoyment in 
Mr. H. A. Lytton and Miss Brandram, un- Aerrie England. She is a first-rate dancer. 
rivalled artists in their own line. Miss 

Hart-Dyke, who is comparatively a new- “The Light that Failed.”—The stage 
comer at the Savoy, has a part. She has_ version of The Light that Fatled has been 
not been paragraphed, but I have watched adapted by ‘George Fleming,” who has 
a'ready given us some of her 
best quality as a playwright 
in Zhe Canary, The play is 
in a prologue and three acts. 
A great number of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s original lines will be 
retained in the dramatic work, 
which has very considerably 
impressed all those who have 
heard it read. It has been 
in rehearsal for some weeks, 
and the cast, which includes 
Miss Gertrude Elliott as 
Maisie, Mr, Forbes Robertson 
as Dick, Mr. Sydney Valen- 
tine, Mr. C. Aubrey Smith, 
and Miss Nina Boucicault, 
has been completed. 


‘Brown at Brighton.”— 
Brown at Brighton is funny, 
but I was a little afraid it 
was not quite funny enough 
for London consumption. It 
is now to be replaced at the 
Avenue by a new comedy, 
The Adoption of Archibald. 
We have had no very great 
success in pure farce for quite 
a long time. It is never safe, 
Campbell & Gray however, to prophesy anything 
with regard to the question 


BROWN HIDING IN THE BOAT 


tastic under the guise of Cora Mansfield finds Bertie in a bathing costume on the beach at Brighton. In order toescape of taste in plays, otherwise 


prose. We are in want 
of the fairy tale set to 


Greatfax, the American millionaire, who thinks that Brown has bolted with his daughter, Bertie 
hides in an upturned boat on the beach at Brighton, where his own true love, Cora Mansfield, 


one might think that we had 
digs him up from a mass of cockle shells and seaweed outlived pure farce. 
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Mr. R. G. Legge.—Mr. R. G. Legge, part author of Hor Sword 
or Song, is a grandson of the 4th Earl of Dartmouth. He was 
educated at Oxford and joined the Conway Vaughan company in 


1886. He produced his first play, Te Fay 
0 the Fern, a fantastical farce, at Oxford 
just ten years ago. He became secreta1y 
at the St. James’s in 1896, and stage- 
managed ‘for Mr. Alexander at the Royalty 
in the same year. His wife, Miss Hilda 
Rivers, is a bright player. He has 
now entirely gone in for theatre manage- 
ment, but he still harks after verse-writing. 
I treasure two little vellum-covered volumes 
of verse which he wrote years ago about 
actors—Songs of a Strolling Player 
(1893) and Player Poems (1895). 


Verses about Actors.—There is a 
great deal of pathetic romance in the 
career of the actor, and Mr. Legge knows 
it by experience and can express it. Mr. 
Chevalier has given us a very good 
specimen of the same in ‘A Fallen 
Star,” the musical monologue, which you 
should go to the Tivoli to hear him sing 
with its pathetic refrain :— 

Thirty years ago! I was someone in the show, 
And now I pass unrecognised in crowded street or 
! 
Ts as of fame holds no record of my name-- 
The name of a fallen star. 
He has just published through Mr. Arrow- 
smith a capital little book called Zzmme- 
light Lays, which deals with every side 
of “the” profession. I have enjoyed a 
capital hit at the old-fashioned way of 
speaking of a child actor as “ Little” 
Something or Other :— 


Oh! I love you, Mrs. Wood, 
Much you've written is so good 
That I would not—if I could— 
Say a word against your style. 
But may kindly fate forbid 
You should know the harm you did 
When East Lynne produced that kid— 
Little Willie Carlyle. 
I have seen ‘him played by girls 
Wearing lovely flaxen curls 
(Sundry diamonds and pearls 
Stamped him free from earthly guile), 
And I've met him on the stage 
When I did not care to gauge— 
From his looks—his real age— 
Little Willie Carlyle. 


as" 


Bassano 


(MISS MARIE GEORGE 


As Gretchen in Mother Goose at Drury Lane 


MOTHER GOOSE—AS HIMSELF 


I’ve heard someone 'neath the bed 
Speak the words he should have said 
(If he'd had them in his head), 
And he didn’t even smile! 
I have watched his dying fall, 
Death was not the end of all, 
For he never missed a ‘‘ call '’— 
Little Willie Carlyle. 


Nothing checked his wild career ; 
I have seen him reappear 
Three or four times in a year. 
(Search your theatre programme file.) 
I am told he lately scor'd 
Masquerading as a lord, 
And the public never roar'd, 
“Why, it's Willie Carlyle!" 


I am glad to think that the epithet, “ Little,” 
is disappearing, in London at any rate. 
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A Stage Chronicler.—Mr. Chevalier touches all the aspects of 
the stage. There is the scene shifter who has had “the Tahr of 
London hon” his back and the ‘‘Ahse of Lords as well.” There 


is the. limelight man who has 
Throwed a lime 
Right on a crime 
Wot should 'ave been committed out of sight. 
Then we get the dresser who asks of his 
principal :— 
Where'd 'e be I'd arst 
Hif 'umble I 
Cleared hoff one night ? 


Miss Muriel Foster.—Miss Muriel] 
Foster since her conspicuous success 
at the Worcester and Cardiff festivals 
is now considered one of our best con- 
traltos. At Worcester she took Miss 
Marie Brema’s place, who was through 
sudden indisposition unable to sing,’ 
and at Cardiff, where she was again 
her substitute, she learned the music of 
Samson et Delilah in two days. She 
is a pupil of Miss Anna Williams and 
sang a great deal in public while still a 
student. Miss Foster is very fond of, 
oratorio work but also likes Zeder singing 
and is a great favourite on the Continent. 
Her future engagements include the most 
important towns in Germany, Holland, 
and Russia, and not long ago she con- 
cluded a very extensive tour with Madame 
Albani in Canada and British Columbia. 


A New Boy Actor.—Master Phillip 
Tonge, the child actor who is now appear- 
ing at the Shaftesbury Theatre in A 
Little Un-Fairy Princess, made his first 
appearance at His Majesty’s Theatre ;in 
The Eternal City as little Joseph. Being 
the understudy he was suddenly called 
upon to play and sustained the part for 
two weeks. But this was quite long 
enough for London managers to see that 
here was a child of no ordinary talent. 


At Kennington.--I congratulate Mr. 
Arthur on his pantomime at Kennington. 
The Babes in the Wood are represented 
by Miss Clarisse Heney and Miss Gladys 
Archbutt (both described in the bill as 
“TLittle”). They are most engaging mites, 
and Miss Archbutt’s cake walk is perfectly 
delightful. 


Vandyk 


MASTER PHILLIP TONGE 
Who appears in A Little Un-Fatry Princess 
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Mr. Dan Leno as “‘ Mother Goose” at Drury Lane. 


Bassano 


These pictures show Mother Goose in her homely dress and then in the extravagant gown which she adopts when she comes into her fortune 
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Mr. Chevalier Returns to the Tivoli.— 
What a delightful pleasure it is to have Mr. 
Chevalier back at the Tivoli. 1 most heartily 
congratulate the “management” on securing 
him. Mr. Chevalier’s influence was magical. 
He made the house his own and had even the 
attendants coming out of 
the r corners to watch him. 
He gave us “The Fallen 
Star,” “The Yokel in Love,” 
“ Mafeking Night,” and “ Our 
Bazaar,” and every time he 
scored, outdistancing all his 
competitors in the programmic 
by centuries of delicate art. 


“ Chatterton.”—By look- 
ing at the bill you might 
suppose that literature as, 
well as Mr. Chevalier has 
come to the halls. But asa 
matter of fact Miss Vesta 
Tilley’s picture of the poor 
poet is not very poetical. 
If Dr. Masson and the com- 
mentators saw her Chatterton 
they would scarcely recognise 
him except by the copy of 
the famous picture of his death 
which Miss Tilley enacts. 
Her first song, in which she 
impersonates an Eton boy 
out on the “spree,” is not particularly 
edifying, and the last lines of the chorus are 
very typical of music-hall “ prosody ” :— 

I'm following father’s footsteps, YES 

I'm following dear old dad. 
Why throw all your weight on the YES or 
BUT? Why not “now,” 
which would carry on the 
sense and finish the line as 
well? There is enough of 
quantity for your money at 
the Tivoli with its nineteen 
items—notably Mr. Harry 
Lauder (who is really funny), 
Mr. Gus Elen, and a panto- 
mimette, Cinderella. 


MISS 


The Empire Ballet.—At 
last Mdlle. Genée, the most 
graceful and versatile dancer 
seen at the Empire for 
many years, has been pro- 
vided with a part in which 
some opportunity is afforded 
her of showing that she can 
act nearly as well as she can 
dance, and there is no doubt 
that the success scored by the 
new ballet entitled The Jz/- 
liner Duchess, is mainly due 
to the good all-round work of 
this charming Danish artiste. 
Mdlle. Genée plays the simple 
country girl who comes to 
London to be an assistant in 
the milliner’s shop run by a 
duchess, and is, of course, 
looked upon by the other 
characters as of no account 
-whatever. Nevertheless, she 
captures the heart and hand 
of the Italian nobleman who 
had previously been held 
captive by the American 
heiress, Another feature of 
the new ballet is the intro- 
duction of certain living 
“travellers? samples” in the 
way of flowers, feathers, 


VESTA TILLEY AS 


IN THE HALLS. 


‘*“CHATTERTON” 


ribbons, and laces, giving M. Wilhelm an 
excellent opportunity for the display of his 
usual artistic capabilities in costume designing. 
A divertissement illustrating the fashions of 
the period between 1740 and 1840 is a dream 
of lovely dresses that would ensure success 


This picture shows little Sarah Crewe, the Un-Fairy Princess, seated in her lonely garret 
pouring out her troubles to her doll, the only thing left her of her first happy days at school 
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for any ballet even at the Empire, ever noted 
for its attention to detail in this regard. We 
would have preferred M. Wenzel to have 
been allowed to compose more of the music 
for The Milliner Duchess instead of in- 
corporating so many of the popular airs from 
recent and current musical 
plays, though choice has cer- 
tainly been made of the 
prettiest music available in 
that direction. But while the 
Empire management are in 
a position to give us of M. 
Wenzel’s exquisite melodies, 
why should they go further 
afield and so waste one of 
the greatest attractions of the 
house in the square ? 


The Alhambra Ballet.— 
The Devil’s Forge, invented 
by Mr. Wilson, the stage 
manager, with music by Mr. 
lbyng, shows a return to a 
classic form of ballet which 
despite all attempts to de- 
velop it reverts always on 
itself. The story reminds 
you a little of Siegfried. 
Karl, the swordmaker, is to 
marry Gretchen, the burgo- 
master’s daughter. He has, 
however, a rival in Heinrich, who makes a 
better sword and puts Karl’s to a test which 
smashes the latter’s weapon. On the advice 
of a witch Karl goes to the Devil’s forge, 
places his sword in a cleft of the rock, 
and comes forth with it triumphant. Miss 
Edie Slack looks exceed- 
ingly handsome as Karl, 
and Mdlle. Alma Mari, the 
premicre danseuse, is the 
fairy of the mountain. The 
best thing about the ballet is 
Mr. Byng’s music. 


Bassano 


Mr. Dundas Slater. — 
The rumour that Mr. 
Charles Dundas Slater has 
declined the offer of the 
Alhambra directorate to re- 
new for a further term of 
years his contract with them 
as general manager is quite 
correct, and Mr. Slater leaves 
at the beginning of May. It 
will then be exactly five years 
since he left the Empire, 
where he had been acting 
manager since 1888, to take 
over the general management 
of the Alhambra, which at 
that moment was_ rather 
under a cloud. Mr. Slater, 
a man of indomitable energy 
and perseverance, quickly 
gathered around him a body 
of assistants, all experts in 
their own line,. and the 
Alhambra recovered its pris- 
tine prosperity. Mr. Slater 
is to take over the general 
management of the many 
enterprises of a certain well- 
known theatrical magnate. 
As a boy Mr. Slater, who is 
an Oxfordshire man, was a 
member of the {choir at the 
Chapel Royal, Windsor, and 
often had the honour of singing 
to the late Queen Victoria. 


‘Garet Charles 


MISS BEATRICE TERRY IN ‘A LITTLE UN-FAIRY PRINCESS us 
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How Tom Stole the Sweets and the Punishment that Followed. 


Bassano Bassano 
In this picture Tom, the chimney sweep in Water Bubies at the Garrick, as a Instantaneously the naughty, boy is covered with prickles, which signify to the 
water baby sees the place where the fairy keeps the sweets, and when her back other water babies his guilt. To purge himself of his fault he is sent away on a 
is turned he steals them difficult journey to see his old master, the cruel sweep 


Bassano 


This picture shows Tom when he reaches the bottom of the river, into which he has dived to escape from the father of the little girl whom he had surprised. When 
he wakens he finds himself surrounded by the fairies, who change him into a water baby 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


te conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. ‘This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeaved in THe TATLEr. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘*Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THE Tater by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
4 bers can always be obtained 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
er stalls, or direct from _ the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere. Publisher, Great New Street, 


Fetter Lane 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” 


HINTS AND CONDITIONS 


1, The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons, 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as ‘final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification. 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week, Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answets, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. ® 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
cottespond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g. the words, 
“Lord,” “ Lady,” “ Sir? “ Captain,” “ Vr.,”” 
“Mrs.,” and “Miss” will not be  pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e. SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 


appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, Ths Galata ie Joka Have Ook hain in ‘their solistions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions. Devonshire. 


LXXI. LXXII. LXXIII. LXXIV. LXXV. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 


I1o 
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Mr. Wilson Barrett as ‘King Alfred” at the Adelphi. 
THE CHRIS 


DAVIS 
i NN ALSO 


oe 


MAR. WIRSGh BARRETT 
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ENGLAND V. WALES AT SWANSEA 


4 crowd of Welsh football enthusiasts 


England v. Wales.—The first question, 
I'imagine, that must have occurred to many 
people when they learned the score in the 
England v. Wales match at Swansea was, 
“Is England really incapable of producing 
fifteen Rugby players able to make a more 
respectable fight against fourteen Welshmen 
than is represented by a score of 5 points to 
The particularly unpleasant point 
about the rout at Swansea was not that 
the English team went down badly before an 
exceptionally fine lot of Welshmen, but that 
the said rout was due to the absolute weak- 
ness of the English fifteen rather than to any 
extraordinary excellence on the part of the 
Welsh players. The general opinion in Wales 
before the match was that the Welsh team 
was by no means up to the highest standard 
of the last half-dozen years, and as the match 
went nothing occurred to alter that opinion. 
From the beginning to the end the English 
fifteen was a disorganised rabble struggling 
ineffectually against a moderate set of players, 
and a far smaller modicum of skill than the 
Welshmen displayed would have been suf- 
ficient to have encompassed the overthrow of 
the team that did duty for England. 


Disp? 


STRAND-JONES KICKS A GOAL FOR 
WALES 


A Question of Science.—The one redeem- 
ing feature from an Englishman’s point of 
view was Gamlin’s play. He was an entirely 
different man from the Gamlin who failed so 
lamentably in the North v. South match, and 
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CURRENT SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Unrepresentative Teams.—English Rugby 
football has been sufficiently humbled in in- 
ternational matches during the last six or 
seven years, and it is high time that those 
entrusted with the duty of selécting the men 
to represent England should either alter their 
methods or give place to those who know 
their business better. That the English fifteen 
which played at Swansea represents the cream 
of English Rugby football I respectfully de- 
cline to believe fora moment. The Football 
Association is not without its faults, but in the 
matter of intelligent selection it can assuredly 
teach a lesson to the Rugby Union, though 
its difficulties are quite as great. What would 
be thought of the Association Selection Com- 
mittee if year after year it persisted in picking 
elevens in international matches which were 
totally devoid of all knowledge of combination 
and of most of all the other qualities that 
make for victory? And yet this is exactly 
what the Rugby Union Selection Committee 
have been doing for years, and what ap- 
parently they mean to continue to do. 


ENGLAND V. WALES 


Pearson, the Welsh captain, collared by Gamlin 


the selection committee owe him a debt of 
gratitude for disproving the popular idea that 
they are incapable of discovering even a single 
footballer up to international form. The 
truth of the matter is that, owing to the de- 
velopment of the game in Wales, Rugby foot- 
ball has become a scientific pastime and can 
no longer be regarded as a mere rough-and- 
tumble exercise for the leisured classes. Not 
one of the English team at Swansea seemed 
to have even a nodding acquaintance with 
Welsh methods, and I have not the remotest 
doubt that Devonport Albion, or any of the 
other west country clubs that have assimi- 
lated some of the principles of the Welsh 
system of attack and defence, would have in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the English fifteen as 
they played last Saturday week. 


Want of Knowledge.—Man for man the 
English back division were probably quite as 
good footballers as the four Welsh three- 
quarters. Their failure was due to the old 
story of want of combination and want of 
knowledge. It would be just as sensible to 
include a first-class Rugby player in an 
Association team and expect that the skill 
which he displayed in his own game would 
at once be evident under his new conditions 
as to hope that men trained purely in metro- 
politan and north country clubs should sud- 
denly show the skill which Welsh players have 
been acquiring all their lives. 


II2 


London Irishmen and Welshmen.—While 
England and Wales were contending at 
Swansea a minor international contest was 
being fought at Queen’s Club in London, If 
there was not much skill there was a great 
deal of dialect in the match between the 
London Irish and Welsh. It was, however, a 
thoroughly sporting fixture with any amount 
of energy and pluck shown on both sides. 
Neither team was at all fully represented, but 
there was a vigour and vim about the play 
which would have done credit to “‘ Sunny Jim” 
himself. Occasionally the man was collared, 
but as often as not it was the ball, and one of 
the most amusing incidents of the match was 
when an Irish player forcibly wrenched the 
ball from the hands of a Welsh player just 
when the latter seemed certain to score, and 
running the whole length of the ground 
secured a dramatic try. 


“The Guv’nor.” — All cricketers will be 
sorry to hear that Abel has been seriously ill 
with an attack of rheumatism. Abel has not 
been in the best of health for the past few 
years, as in addition to trouble with his eye- 
sight he has been suffering from periodic 
attacks of sore throat. It would be a terrible 
blow to Surrey if the little man were to be pre- 
vented from assisting them next season. For- 


' tunately, however, his rheumatism is now very 


much better, and there is no reason why he 
should not be his old self again next summer. 
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Ireland’s Greatest Cricketer.—A couple 
of weeks ago I expressed the opinion in these 
columns that the late L. H. Gwynn was the 
best cricketer Ireland ever produced. Mr. 
Percy A. Robinson in a very courteous note 
somewhat takes exception to my estimate of 
Mr. Gwynn and asks me if I have ever seen 
or heard of the Hone family. My earliest 
recollection of Irish cricket is seeing two of 


was pleasantly undeceived the other day. In 
an account of a Rugby match published last 
week in one of the most sedate of the sixpenny 
illustrated weeklies the writer, apparently on 
the look-out for an up-to-date synonym, 
referred to the football as “the ball of the 
oval persuasion.” Who can deny after this 


that sporting writers are unappreciative of the 
niceties of English prose ? 


ENGLAND V. WALES—THE ENGLISH TEAM 
The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—M. Newsome (president E.R.F.U.), V. H. Cartright, 


H. T. Gamlin, D. Dcbson, J. H. Miles, R. F. A. Hobbs, J. Duthie, 


R. Bradley; middle row G. Fraser, 


‘P, Hardwick, J. T. Taylor, B. Oughtred (captain), T. Simpson, R. H. Spooner; front row—F. C. Hulme, 
D. Wood 


the Hones—Leland and William Hone, jun.— 
piling up runs in the Phoenix Park, and I am, 
of course, aware what an important part the 
Hone family played in the history of cricket 
in Ireland. At the same time I see no reason 
for altering my opinion that Lucius Gwynn 
was the best cricketer Ireland has yet pro- 
‘duced. All the Hones were good bats, and 
Leland was in addition a fair wicketkeeper, 
but at the time they flourished cricket in 
Ireland had not reached its present high 
‘standard, and the bowling off which the 
Hones made their runs was not at all of the 
same quality that Lucius Gwynn had to meet 
in the Gentlemen y. Players match or even 
against Oxford and Cambridge. 


Useless Comparisons.—Nothing is more 
unsatisfactory than instituting comparsions 
between men who lived at different periods 
and played under dissimilar conditions, but if 
I were making an appraisement of the merits 
of Irish cricketers 1 should feel inclined to 
place D. N. Trotter second as a batsman to 
L. H. Gwynn. When little more than a 
schoolboy Mr. Trotter made a score of a 
hundred or thereabout for Dublin University 
against a South of England team which 
included W. G. and G. F. Grace, W. R. 
‘Gilbert, Lillywhite, and Charlwood. Mr 
Trotter played but very occasionally in 
England, but his many fine innings in 
Ireland against all sorts and conditions of 
bowling prove him to have been a batsmar 
quite of the first order. 


A Study in Synonyms.—I thought the 
days were past when football reporters 
attached to papers of any standing considered 
that they had not earned their salary unless 
they alluded to a football as a ‘‘sphere,” but I 


The Victorious ’Tics.—The Authentics are 
still continuing their victorious career. After 
beating Madras the team travelled to Trichi- 
nopoly to meet the South of India. The game 
was played on cocoanut matting, which 
seemed to suit the touring batsmen and bow- 
lers equally well. In their first and only 
innings the Authentics made 216, to which 
A. H. Hornby contributed a capitally-played 
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67, and as the South of India could do nothing 
better than 89 and 31 the Authentics won by 
an innings and 95 runs. C. T. Studd was 
playing for the South of India and his 20 was 
top score in the first innings. In the second 
innings Williams bowled him for a blob.” 
The match against the Bengal Presidency 
ended in a draw, but had the match been 
played out the Authentics would almost cer- 
tainly have won, as with five wickets to go 
down the Bengal Presidency wanted 112 runs 
to win. Between the two matches a racket 
tournament was sandwiched, in which H. B. 
Chinnery won after a most exciting finish. 
Williams and Chinnery met in the final, and 
Chinnery won on the post after the score was 
two games all, and thirteen all in the deciding 
game. In the match against Bengal K. J. 
Key made his first appearance of the tour. 
Widening the Stumps.— The committee 
of the M.C.C. has approved of the resolution 


‘passed by the captains of the leading coun- 


ties recommending that the wicket should be 
widened from 8 in. to 9 in. by the aid of 
wider stumps. But a circular letter has to be 
sent to the first and second-class counties, to 
the Australian, Philadelphian, Scottish, and 
Irish authorities to ascertain their views, and 
even then two-thirds of the members who 
attend the annual meeting of the M.C.C. have 
to sanction the proposal before the laws of the 
game can be altered. The change will en- 
tail manifold inconvenience and a serious ex- 
pense for a very problematical benefit. 

Stage Fright.— Mr. Home Gordon writes 
to me with reference to “Old Ebor’s” state- 
ment about the stage fright of Mr. C. T. 
Studd in the famous test match of 1882 which 
I quoted last. week, that although Ted Peate 
persistently asserted what “Old Ebor” re- 
corded there is not a word of truth in the 
matter. “In an article of mine,” says Mr. 
Gordon, ‘‘ which appeared in the Badminton 
Magazine last year, Mr. A. G. Steel desired 
me in his name to emphatically deny Peatc’s 
statement. Mr. Steel knew Mr. Studd inti- 
mately, was his guest for the match, was with 


. him when he put on his pads to go in, and he 


declares that in no sense was the old Etonian 
nervous.” 


THE WELSH TEAM THAT BEAT ENGLAND BY 21 


POINTS TO 5 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—G. Boots, W. Osborne, W. Travers, A. F. Harding, 
D. Jones, W. Joseph, R. Brice; middle row—Strand-Jones, D. Rees, R. T. Gabe, T. Pearson (captain), 
W. Hodge, F. Jowett; front row—R. Owen, G. LI. Lloyd 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


\ J ajor W. P. Drury is a writer 

in whose future I have 
immense faith. Two volumes 
by him have come before me— 
Bearers of the Burden and 
The Passing of the Flag- 
ship, the last of which was 
published by Mr. A. H. Bullen 
quite recently. So much 
interested am I in Major 
Drury’s work that I have begged 
him to send me some informa- 
tion about himself, and I think 
it will interest everyone who 
has read his very brilliant books 
if 1 reproduce his reply as it 
comes to me :— 


Whatever grievances, real or imagi- 
nary, I ‘may have had during my 
twenty-two years service as ‘soldier 
and sailor too," lack of variety has 
certainly not been one of them, for I 
have served repeatedly in each of the 
garrisons of Chatham, Walmer, Ports: 
mouth, and Plymouth, have ' been 
‘fon detachment"’ (and listened for 
thunder!) at Marchwood Magazines 
in the New Forest, built huts and 
thatched them with the Royal Engineers 
at Upnor, studied astronomy and other 
bewilderments with the Royal Navy at 
Greenwich, and compiled secret intelli- 
gence tomes (profusely illustrated) at 
Whitehall. Afloat my experiences— 
which have been no more than those of 


MAJOR DRURY (ROYAL MARINES) 
The author of ‘‘The Passing of the Flagship” and ‘Bearers of the 


and a real inventiveness to: 
produce in such a form, Then, 
again, his reprints of foreign 
authorsinan English garb have 
been very valuable, beginning 
with a certain paper-covered) 
series of long ago and ending: 
with the dozen of stories that he 
has but just completed. Lastly, 
we owe to him our best set of 
translations of two of the very 
greatest literary men of the: 
modern world, Heine and Tur- 
geniev. All this indicates what 
I call a “brainy ” side of pub- 
lishing quite separate from the 
production of good novels, 
biographies, and histories, a 
department in ‘which Mr. 
Heinemann has been well 
represented. 


recent issue of the Bz7- 

mmingham Daily Post 
contains a splendid illustration 
by Mr. Hedley Fitton of the 
new offices of the Post in 
Fleet Street. To the average 
Londoner it must always be a 
mystery that English provincial 
papers can afford such splendid 
offices in London. It would 


Burden” 


the average marine —have ranged from 
a collision in the North Atlantic to 
landing with a picket at Singapore 
during a Chinese riot; and I have 
witnessed many tragedies of the sea, from the rescue of the six survivors ot 
H.M.S. Wasp off Tory Island to the foundering of the flagship, Victoria, off the 
Syrian coast. 

On the occasion of the massacre of Christians and attack on the British camp at 
Kandia, Crete, in September, 1898, I was landed in command of the marines of the 
Camperdown and Astrea. The city and harbour being in possession of some 20,000 
armed Bashi-Bazouks, we were put ashore in a heavy sea upon the open coast. The 
first boat was wrecked but no lives were lost, and by means of a sallyport still held by 
the British we eventually gained the beleaguered camp in safety. Marines have very 
often to shed their scarlet tunics for a less familiar attire, and I have known them 
mount guard in sheepskins at Pekin and patrol the streets of Dublin as plain-clothes 
policemen; but never till that September morning on the Kandia ramparts had I seen 
marines parading (our own garments were sodden with the sea) in the trews and 
glengarries of a highland regiment. 

After a sufficiently exciting week, during which we all lay out in the open with 
‘*skinned eyes,’’ further reinforcements arrived and the imminence of the danger 
passed. I was subsequently attached as interpreter to the international court 
convened at Kandia for the examination of Bashi prisoners; and a few weeks later 
witnessed the hangings on the great gallows upon the city wall which formed ‘‘ the 
conclusion of the whole matter.” 


neglected to refer to Mr. Heinemann in my account last week of 

the younger publishers who have started within my memory. I 
do not remember the start made by Mr. Fisher Unwin or by Mr. J. M. 
Dent, both of whom have done so much tor literature. I can, 
however, well remember the start of Mr. William Heinemann. 
In later years Mr. Heinemann has taken a partner, Mr. Sydney 
Pawling, a nephew of Mr. Mudie who founded the famous library. 
Mr. Pawling’s brother, indeed—Mr. Kingston Pawling—is now the 
energetic managing director of the great Mudie organisation. 
Mr. Heinemann’s services to publishing have bcen_ singularly 
imposing ; he perhaps better than most could illustrate the plea 
that publishers require great inventive capacity and that authors 
owe nearly as much to publishers as publishers do to authors. His 
splendid series of art biographies, including Gainsborough, Romney, 
and Hogarth, must have required an enormous outlay of capital 


seem to indicate that they 
must have a very large army 
of subscribers here as well as 
drawing a very great advertising revenue from London. ‘The history 
of the Birmingham Daily Post that accompanies the illustrations 
is very interesting. The journal has a very capable London 
correspondent in Mr, Alfred F. Robbins. 


have received the following letter from Mr. George Brooks. It 
requires no comment, but | am glad it was a grant of £200 and 


not an annuity that Mr. Balfour gave this eminent man :— 

S1r,—A friend has sent me a cutting from your issue of December 17, in which you 
refer to my book, Balfuur and Brooks. As an exainple of my literary style you quote 
this: ‘‘ What fools these journalists are . . . what asses newspapcr readers are as a 
class to be gulled by such transparent fallacies.’ Of course, the implication is that 
my allegation as to the folly of journalists as a class is unfounded, Yet you at once 
proceed to illustrate once more the truth of what I have said by repeating, and repeat- 
ing twice over in one short paragraph, the untruth that Mr. Balfour gave mea pension 
of £200 per annum, though he did nothing of the kind, but simply gave mea grant cf 
£200, which, by the way, I did not ask him for. 

Now, in Balfour and Brooks 1 have devoted several pages to exposing the fallacy 
which you again trot out, and, therefore, it is perfectly obvious that you have not read 
Balfour and Brooks at all. It is really a hopeless task to undertake to kill the lies 
which have been given currency on this matter through the press. 


N r. Moring of the De La Mote Press has recently issued among 

the many dainty books with which he has started in publish- 
ing a pretty edition of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayydém. It has brought 
a letter to his office addressed to ‘‘ Edward FitzGerald, Esq.,” which 


runs as follows :— 


16, A—— Street, Calcutta, December 23, 1902. 
Edward FitzGerald, Esq., 


Dear Sir,—I should esteem it a favour if you would give me some information as to 
the composition, ways, and doings of the Omar Khayyaém Club (or Society) in Londor, 


‘as it might be possible to start something of the sort out here——Yours faithfully — 


As the Omar Khayydm Club would certainly never have existed 
without Edward FitzGerald, there seems a certain appropriate- 
ness ina correspondent—the writer is obviously of Indian origin— 
from the land of occultism thus making an appeal to the shade of 
the great paraphrast himself. 
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A 


NEW MONOGRAM PRIZE 


Ge accordance with the wishes of some thousands of our readers w 
double harness with our Acrostic for the future. 
in all will be offered, four of these to those who send 


CHE SLA EER 


COMPETITION. 


e have decided to run a Monogram Competition in 
The present competition will run for eight weeks, and six prizes 
in the most correct solutions and two extra prizes for those who, 


in addition to solving the quotations, give the names of authors and books from which the quotations are taken. By 


this latter competition we hope to keep alive that keen 


undoubtedly furthered. The prizes will be as follows:— 


FIRST PRIZE—A FRAMED DRAWING BY MR. FRED PEGRAM. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Maurice 


Greiffenhagen. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Arthur Garratt. 


Com 
“The 


NO. 2.—A QUOTATION FROM A WELL-KNOWN BOOK 


titors are not to send in their solutions week by week, 
onogram Editor, The Tatler, Great New Street, E.C.” 


interest in books which our last Monogram Competition 


FOURTH -; PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Flere. 


EXTRA PRIZES-—Framed Drawings by Mr. Percy F. S. 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Spence and Mr. Wal Paget. 


but are to wait until the competition closes and then forward them to 
Solutions will be received any day between March 4 and March 14 inclusive. 


The monograms need not be cut 
out as in the previous competi- 
tion, but competitors must write 
their names and addresses legibly 
on the sheet of paper containing 
their solutions or they will be 
disqualified. We cannot wait for 
competitors from abroad. When 
our colonial circulation is as good 
as our circulation in the United 
Kingdom we will organise a 
separate set of prizes, but we 
dare not again keep our home 
competitors waiting so long. This 
competition began on January 14, 
Back numbers can always be ob- 
tained from the bookstalls, the 
newsagents, or the Publisher, Great 
New Street, E.C. 


Our Sixth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
-acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
‘or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.e., answers to the fourth 
acrostic (dated January 21) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
February 4. 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Sixth Series) 


Arch female swindler, sandy-haired, green-eyed, 
Outran her tether, was found out and cried. 
1. “Good queen,'’ she’s called always, 
queen,"’ no less. 
No scandal about her, of course, you guess. 


*“ good 


2. I am the writing on the tombstone. I 
Recite men's virtues and, of course, don’t lie. 


3. Sweet female name, Clearly it seems to shine. 
Reminds of him who died in Malmsey wine. 


4. Old man who forced onjwar and bolted when - 
He heard the advance of guns and tramp of men. 


5. Whene’er a dog is trodden on, he does 
Exclaim like this, and advertise his woes. 


6. Solutions should be accompanied by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 


(Sixth Series) 


L Ola: 

U I 
D D S 
Dee mle lie La Ae Ed 


3. “ Offers'’ and ‘‘ Outsiders "’ are accepted. 

Correct answers to “No. 1 have been received from— 
Alea, Asino, Anson, Auntie, Aar, Antoo, Alstrumeria, 
Amabelle, Argemone, Amy, Arnim, Atcho, Antonio, Atta, 
Axminster, Astwood, Ave, Attmar, Aylwards, Atkins, 
Aspiring, Abraham, Alscot, Afflo, Aenea, Abul, Amman, 
Arshan, Arpa, Astrachan, Ayacanora, Afric, Arosa, Agnon, 
Ago, Astar, Arcifer, Anderada, Aredane, Agloomy, Aston, 
Aspidistra, Atronto, Ashbury, Aaron, Almeria, Ardnaban, 
Aaronsrod, Booboo, Burman, Barum, Bedrock, Bonito, 
Balgolf, Benbow, Bijli, Bol, Bonze, Boveen, Bones, 
Barnby, Buldoo, Bentrovato, Boonga, Barney, Bigwood, 
Blackie, Bibury, Bruno, Bohn, Bippobin, Beauty, Byfield, 
Belle, Bolivar, Benz, Boodle, Berth, Backhander, Bunnie- 
ribbit, Bobtail, Belle-dame, Blindgift, Bosmere, Burfran, 
Chinchin, Cheers, Chippie, Cass, Cudwall, Canteen, 
Coffi, Chinka, Carinthia, Cheshire-cat, Carissima, Cynica, 
Cherry-cheeks, Cambria, Carbon, Coco, Calero, Chippen- 
dale, Cutwater, Chromatic, Cabba'o, Craig-y-nos, Cando, 
Cuthbert, Cicero, Cetege, Chiria, Codfish, Cornuto, 
Codling, Comewith, Coomer, Carp, Chitchat, Cattegat, 
Cassandra, Chloe, ‘Chunar, Chums, Coolhand, Cervin, 
Candid, Carine, Charter-party, Clan-chattan, Dorridge, 
Devonia, Deborah, Dingo, Derfla, Dawker, Dugli, Dray- 
tob, Deva, Darkie, Dobyn, Dolittle, Dusky, Dunwood, 
Drummer, Donnybrook, Dearest, Daddy, Doodles, Dodie, 
Dobbin, Decem, Darvel, Dogsville, Darnel, Depot, 
Dontgo, Dewankhas, Derrick, Druid, Durbar, Dankworks, 
Etceteras, Eden, Emigrant, Elbouz, Ellice, Elbury, Eblow, 
Ethelwood, Ellhay, Eitel, Eduam, Eitak, Evergreen, Elma, 
Einuk, Evilo, Eggson, Eilia, Ellart, Earlsfield, Effie-dear, 
Eridge-owls, Eaglehawk, Edina, Eedod, Epsom, Einna, 
Eitnua, Essandun, Elioul, Fiddle, Ferret, Fetlock, 
Farmer, Flutter, Florodora, Figgs, Fortiter, Fascombe, 
Florence, Flossie, Feldohr, Florentia-bee, Fussie, Foombe, 
Gogo, Gertrude, Grig, Giengol, Greyman, Guftim, Guess- 
aright, \Greeneyes, Guido, Griffin, Greyeyes, Gallagher, 
Grappler, Glenmark, Garna, Golo, Gopher, Gem, Glen- 
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garry, Glevum, Golden-girl, Hyffu, Heb, Herts, Hyenna, 


Halfoh, Herminia, Haytor, Hopeful, Haxor, Heath, 
Hascombe, Heckle, Haiya, Hastings. Hairy-wonder, 
Hovite, Howitzer, Ivy, Ignota, Inverloddon, Ivry, 


Iolanthe, Irene, Intombi, Juliet, Jiguel, Jinko, Jimson, 
Jako, Jacey, Jumbo, fap: aoe ult epaneee Katharaie, 
Kawker, Kooc, Kavy, Kilton, Ko, Khyum, Keys, Kascoo, 
Lavy, Leets, Lisa, Leirum, Lud, Louzebee, Libys, Local- 
demon, Loftus, Leslie, Leafrule, Lyreb, Leep, Livery, 
Lutobs, Mummer, Marston, Mourino, Mazzer, Mignot, 
Max, Minorca, Manxman, Major, Mascotte, Marand, 
Maxwell, Magico, Margot, Milton, Misbith, Mysoof, Mars, 
Micat, Mia, Martha-nobody, Mina-mia, ‘Magunota, 
Maimie, Mamouna, Nick, Noreen, Nodrog, Nirite, Norna, 
Nedals, Navalong, Nutcombe, Nogitdand, Nibs, Nourse, 
Normanhaugh, Nina-ina, Natas, Novara, Novice, Nimble, 
Nodniws, Ownie-one, Otway, Ouard, Owen, Ooloo, Odol, 
Ogowe, Oubit, Ovinus, Perhaps, Prospero, Parrot, 
Porcupine, Petrarch, Pnina, Paris, Pongkyle, Primrose, 
Pingpong, Proby, Pax, Polla, Paddy, Phunga, Pinsati, 
Penetrator, Park, Quiz, Queenie, Rover, Rix, Rap, 
Rukta, Roy, Raff, Ramoyle, Roma, Ryde, Rake, Rat, 
Ronpu, Redlamp, Reel, Ronin, Sankey, Saxe, Semper- 
recte, Scribbler, Sunny-Jim, Soso, Schvudze, Saki, 
Simplon, Sarnia, Seashore, Sturford, Sognai, Square, 
Silhouette, Safie, Sandhurst, Shamrock, St. Quentin, 
Sirrom, Sec, Solvo, Two-cuckoos, Triumvirate, Tussock, 
Toonie, Twins, Tamar, Teignmouth, Tublin, Trottiwee, 
Taffy, Truth, Tamlane, Troloss, Tucubar, Topsawyer, 
Tenderheart, Tina, Tinker, Ternie, Toby, Two-angels, 
Tincan, Toman, Topper, Tottie, Telstane, Tobias-John, 
Usher, Ubique, Uiivsseet Ubba, Unicorn, Undaunted, 
Ursula, Umkuzi, Unclestout, Valentine, Vectis, Vola, 
Viola, Val, Victor, Winifred, Wybith, Workitout, We- 
two, Wyst, Wub, Westwater, Wheeze, Wynell, Wyvern, 


Xecx, Yellow, Ydob, Yaddo, Yoko, Ypres, Yadillah, 
panel Zug, Zuan, Zaza, Zenobia, Zemzem, Zingari, 
uar. 


459 in all, and ten wrong. There are also!two right 
without pseudonyms. One comes from Oxton, Cheshire. 
The other has no indication. 


(Fifth Series) 


Correct answers to Double Acrostic No. 13 were 
received from—Aar, Almeria, Barum, Cass, Jako, Jinko, 
Ko, Micat, Reel, Roma, Usher, Wynell, Xenophon. 

Here again there was a very hot competition, nearly 
200 answers being sent in, the majority of which only 
lacked one or two lights. Light No. 4 was the principal 
difficulty. No. 3 came next. With regard to some alter- 
natives, ‘‘ Elizabet "’ of Russia was not ‘‘slim.'' She was 
bold, tyrannical, and cruel. An ‘‘eft"’ is too small to be 
seriously distrusted and a ‘‘heft'’ may be an untrust- 
worthy one. ‘‘Art’’ is never spelt ‘art.’ By 
“‘licentiate’’ probably ‘Bachelor of Arts’’ is meant. 
Most of these never even enter the Bodleian Library. 

Four solvers have guessed the whole of the thirteen 
acrostics correctly. These are Barum, Ko, Roma, and 
Xenophon. To prevent correspondence on this! subject 
it is mentioned that Jinko had. also thirteen correct 
answers, but one of her answers arrived a day late. The 
four above are requested to write at once saying whether 
they wish for division of the prize or a further trial. 

“Ivy ’' and other solvers when their letters go astray 
should complain to the Post Office. ‘ Aspiring"’ is in- 
formed! that “‘lac’’ means ‘lake,'’ which is a sheet of 
water. ‘‘Aenea'' was omitted by error from -list of 
correct solvers of No. 10, bnt the answer was credited to 
him. ‘‘ Daddy ’’ had “ Sadi, a Persian poet,"’ in No. 12 
instead of ‘‘ Saadi,'"’ who was not a Persian or a poet. 
No answer to No. 11 was received from ‘ Owen.” 
Sacsrsa Y had ‘“Iago"’ instead of ‘‘Jachimo"’ in 

0, 10, 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


The Bicester Hunt can show as good a record as any pack in the 
kingdom from the beginning of the century when Sir Thomas 
Mostyn was master with the great (in more senses than one) Stephen 
Goodall as huntsman, and when, according to an authority, upwards 
of a hundred hunters were stabled in the little town from which the 
hunt takes its name. Sir Thomas had strong theories of his own 
about hounds, and in his days the pack were trained not to give 
tongue but to run along almost mute. The Bicester can be hunted 
from Banbury, Bicester, Buckingham, and Brackley, and is easily 
accessible from London. It hunts over a good stretch of grass 
country with a certain number of fences to negotiate. On the south 
side, however, the country is very rough and wild. Since 1899 the 
Bicester has been in the hands of Mr. J. P. Heywood Lonsdale of 
Audley Hall, who is assisted by Charles Cox as huntsman. 


The Foxhound.—The Bicester hunts four days a 
week and keeps a pack of fifty-two couples of houn_s. 
The number of hounds in a pack varies, but as a 
general rule it is necessary to have about twenty- 
four to thirty couples for two days a week and 
about forty-five couples for three days a week. The 
Duke of Beaufort keeps the largest number of 
hounds, having in kennel no less than seventy-five 
couples, enabling him to hunt six days a week. It 
has been calculated that there are more than 22,000 
working hounds now in the kennels of the United 
Kingdom. To keep up the necessary supply a very 
large number of hounds must be bred annually as 
a good many puppies, of course, die off, and of 
those that reach maturity many never become fit to 
join the pack. It is only by careful and judicious 
drafting that a foxhound pack can be kept at the 
necessary high standard. Many hounds that are 
unsatisfactory as foxhounds do useful work in a pack 
of harriers or staghounds. The foxhound, in fact, can 
be used to hunt anything. A sporting journalist 
writes that he has hunted fox, otter, and hare with 
them in England and seen the red deer and the fallow 
buck run down. He has known them to attack wild 
boar in India, to kill after a/fast forty minutes runa 
wolf, and a draft from the Pytchley once hunted and slew a leopard 
in Madras. For endurance and speed, for keenness of nose, for 
patience and dash, the foxhound is the greatest triumph of careful 
breeding among our domestic animals. 


The Language of Hounds.—A contemporary published recently 
a very interesting article on the life of the foxhound and his language, 
meaning thereby not the language they speak among themselves 
(though, of course, they can communicate with one another), but the 
language spoken to them by their huntsmen and whippers-in which 
they clearly understand. Dogs of all kinds understand a great 
many spoken words. Were the little terrier sleeping by the fire to 


hear anyone say that they were going to the post the words would 
not be out of their lips, though spoken in most ordinary tones, before 
he would be sitting by the door all agog for a scamper. So the 
hounds, who have the further advantage that their language has. 
been address:d to them during the chase for centuries. It is a 
mixture of old Norman French and modified English. It is a recog- 
nised tongue. ‘‘ Has he good hound language ?” we ask about the: 
huntsman. The late Tom Firr had a most beautiful voice, and the 
picturesque jargon never sounded better than when he used it among 
the rocks and woodlands of Charnwood Forest. Certainly if a man 
speaks their language well hounds will work better for him. But 
the phrases must be kept for the right occasions and none misused, 
Hounds soon come to disregard a shout of ‘‘ Tally ho” when used to. 
get them out of a covert where they are hanging after a blank draw. 


BICESTER HOUNDS—OUTSIDE COVERT 


A Lady M.H.—Lady Gifford, a photograph of whose pack we 
give upon this page, has been “ master” of harriers for the past 
seven years. Her pack hunts two days a week, and she acts as her 
own huntsman and shows very good sport. Lady Gifford is the wife of 
Edric Frederick Gifford, V.C., 3rd baron, who served with distinction 
in the Ashanti War of 1874 and the Zulu War. ‘Their seat is at Old 
Park, Chichester, where Lady Gifford keeps her pack. Lady Gifford 
is not the only lady master of harriers, For several years the Duchess 
of Newcastle ran a pack of her own, and among other ladies who 
hold ‘ masterships” of harriers are Mrs. Cheape, universally known 
as ‘“ The Squire,” who directs the Bentley ; Mrs. Pryse-Rice, who 
hunts a pack in South Wales ; and Mrs. Lamb of the North Mayo. 


Cribb 


LADY GIFFORD'S HOUNDS 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, January 27 
Ticket Day, January 28 
Settling Day, January 29 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


The tide is still rising satisfactorily. Business was brisker ana 


the tone more cheerful last week, though there were still complaints 
that the public held aloof and that too much of the business was 
In the Kaffir market the news that an understanding 


professional, 


THE NABABEEP MINES OF THE CAPE COPPER COMPANY 


had been come to between Mr. Chamberlain and the mining mag- 
nates as to what share of the war debt the new colonies could be 
reasonably expected to bear created great satisfaction. As Mr. Joel 
pointed out in his speech at the last meeting, referred to below, of 
the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, it was ‘‘the 
uncertainty, which is the worst form of suspense in matters of this 
character,” which was, ‘fin fact, temporarily paralysing progress.” 

Amongst Western Australian dealers there was a general feeling 
that‘the developments in the best mines had not been fully recog- 
nised and that a higher level of prices was justified. 


Jobbers and Brokers.—It is satisfactory to find that the Stock 
Exchange Committee has adopted the suggestion of THE TATLER 
in regard to the growing custom of brokers buying and selling outside 
the House. In the issue of the 7th I said :— 


I suggest that probably one of the simplest modes of beginning to bring these 
outside bargains under ‘some sort of proper discipline would be to compel brokers to 
put in bold characters on every contract note an intimation showing whether the 
contract had been entered into inside or outside the Stock Exchange or whether it 
had or had not been entered into with a jobber member of the Stock Exchange. 

The following is the new rule which was posted in the House the 
next week, subject to confirmation on the 2nd proximo :— 


/Any member issuing a contract for the purchase or sale of stocks or shares effected 
with a non-member shall explicitly notify this fact on the face of the contract ; it must 
be also explicitly stated when the brokerage is receivable from both buyer and seller. 

The Latest ‘‘ Tube.”—The sad and sudden death of Mr. Quintin 
Hogg, one of the directors of the Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
Brompton Railway, on the very day the company 
made its first issue of capital will not, I hope, interfere 
with the success of the issue. 

The present being the first public issue of the 
Yerkes group is pretty sure, I think, to be well looked 
after. The 4 per cent. guarantee of Mr. Yerkes’s own 
company (the Underground Electric Railways Com- 
pany of London) is a good solid guarantee as the 
latter has a capital of 45,000,000 fully subscribed by 
exceptionally strong people. 

Those constructing and working the railway will 
be able to profit by the experiences of their prede- 
cessors, especially the Central London Railway, and 
will be able to avoid mistakes inevitably attending 
pioneer undertakings. It seems a great pity the 
company cannot announce that they have arranged 
an exchange station with the Central London Railway. 
Perhaps that will come. 


THE 


vied 


THE TATLER 


Calico Printers.—This unwieldy combine with its seventy-four 
directors is being thoroughly reorganised by some of the master 
minds which have made J. and C. Coats such a world-wide success. 
The board has been reduced to about half-a-dozen able men, the 
profits are increasing, and expenses are being rigidly scrutinised. 
The shares can be picked up at about ris. or 12s. and are a promising 
speculation. 


‘‘ Johnnies.” —The directors’ report and accounts and report of 
the proceedings at the last meeting in Johannesburg with extracts 
from local newspapers have now been circulated amongst the share- 
holders, and exceedingly interesting reading they prove. The accounts 
are framed on such exceedingly conservative lines as to be almost 
misleading, but taken in connection with the report 
and chairman’s speech they show undoubtedly that 
already Johannesburg is making giant strides to 
retrieve the tremendous losses of the war. The one 
difficulty, insurmountable except by time, is the scarcity 
of native labour. All sorts of explanations are put 
forward to account for the present comparative 
scarcity, but I cannot help thinking that we make a 
mistake in regarding the abundant supply before the 
war as normal and the present short supply as 
abnormal. I am afraid the real facts are that, in 
consequence of the tremendous scourge of rinderpest, 
an enormous number of natives were forced by sheer 
starvation to seek work at the mines, and that in 
normal times no wages will induce these men to work 
underground. 

My Illustrations.—In view of the great interest 
taken by everyone in the country in which Mr. 
Chamberlain is bravely risking his reputation I give 
two typical South African views. They are of the 
properties in Namaqualand of the Cape Copper Com- 
pany. The first is the Nababeep mines, the works at 
which were wantonly damaged by the Boers as shown 
in THE TATLER of the 7th. The other is of the 
company’s Ookiep property. The road to Concordia 
runs through the dip shown in the hills. _ 

Welsbach.—By the time what I am now writing gets into the hands 
of my readers the scheme may be out and all controversy as to its con- 
tents set at rest, but until that takes place I am absolutely prohibited 
from disclosing any part of it. I am not however, I think, precluded 
from pointing out that the difficulties in framing any scheme that 
will secure the adhesion of the requisite majorities are of a very grave 
character indeed. So many schemes have been drawn and discussed 
and have failed to secure sufficient support that | am quite satisfied 
there will be no chance of carrying through anything unless all 
parties are resolutely determined to view their own rights with the 
strictest moderation and the rights of other classes with the greatest 
possible liberality. Unless every shareholder is prepared to give as 
well as to take the scheme will fail, and if it fails the whole concern 
will fall back into a helpless imbroglio, the ordinary and deferred 
shares will become unsaleable on any terms, the prefs, will once 
nore fall to the thirties, and the business of the company will seriously 
suffer. 

Essential Principles.—I have already said that I am not allowed 
to make any premature disclosure of the contents of the scheme, but 
one thing is evident : if any proposals can be put forward which will 
command the adhesion of practically all the members of the board 
and all the members of the committee that scheme must have 
undeniable merits, and ought not to be hastily rejected by any 
member of any class. If, moreover, it turns out that it has been 


OOKIEP PROPERTY OF THE CAPE COPPER COMPANY 
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prepared by one of the ab.est of the rising financiers of the day he 
will be a bold man who votes for its rejection. 

The following are some of the cardinal principles which cannot 
be violated if the company’s finances are to be put on a sound basis : 
(1) The present absurd and exaggerated capitalisation must be 
reduced to a sum not much exceeding 41,250,000; (2) only a 
purely income basis will support even that, and consequently all 
cumulative dividends must be given up; (3) the preference share- 
holders must be given in some form the great bulk of the future 
income of the company ; and (4) the ordinary and deferred share- 
holders must be given something or they will not vote in favour of 
the scheme, and without their votes it cannot be carried. 


Trusts. — Following my observations last week on English 
“trusts ” or investment companies I have now to explain the steps 
that had to be taken to provide for the losses following on early 
inexperience and reckless inflation, ending in ‘the Baring crash of 
1890 and the succeeding disasters dealt with last week. 

The subsequent events were mostly Darwinian. It was a case of 
‘the survival of the fittest.” Some, like the unhappy South 
American and Mexican Company—a Murietta relief company, and 
one of the last and worst of the offspring of Mr. Leopold Salomon’s 
hotbed of Winchester House finance—had to be wound up and were 
the graves of many reputations; others struggled on as they were 
crippled but still alive, and others had to drastically write down their 
capitals, or face absolute reconstruction. Public confidence was 
shattered and many shares fell far below their intrinsic worth, or 
the face value to which they had been reduced. The swing of the 
pendulum carried it almost as far from the perpendicular in the one 
direction as it had gone in the other. 

Since then there has been great recuperation but public con- 
fidence is not yet restored, and the stocks of many trusts and other 
investment companies can still be purchased at prices below their 
intrinsic value, Still the. sound principle underlying these organisa- 
tions is slowly bearing fruit, and it is more than probable that in a 
few years people will wonder at their own folly in missing the 
opportunities open to them at the beginning of the twentieth century 
of picking up shares in improving trust companies at prices which 
will then seem manifestly cheap. 


Trusts to Select.—The difficulty in now selecting the best to 
invest in is that so many considerations have to be weighed. The 
first and greatest is the composition of the board ; those consisting 
of new and untried men are to be avoided, but there are many who 
have successfully steered their vessels through all the troublous times 
and have gained an experience worth almost as much as it has 
cost. They are like the great German oculist who, complimented 
on his great’ skill and quickness in removing cataract, replied, 
“Ach ! but I have spoiled a hatful of eyes in learning it.” 

The next point to be looked to is whether they allow their list of 
securities to be inspected. The third is whether their accounts and 
reports now indicate that they have provided for all past deprecia- 
tion and are gradually strengthening their reserves and improving 
their list of securities. The proportion to share capital of, and rate 
of interest paid on, debenture debt must also be taken into considera- 
tion, and, in cases where the capital has been reduced, it is im- 
portant to find out whether the reduction was really sufficient to 
enable the directors to value their assets-at no more than their 
actual value, and yet have the balance on the right side. 

I have not space to discuss the pros and cons of all the invest- 
ment companies now quoted on the Stock Exchange, but to any of 
my readers who like to write to me, stating how much money they 
want to invest and the lowest rate of interest that will satisfy them, 
I will send a suitable selection. 


No Liability.—In some of our colonies it is perfectly legal and 
quite common to register companies with no liability. If share- 
holders like to pay their calls they do so, and if they do not like to pay 
them their shares can be forfeited, but the holders incur no personal 
liability by refusing payment. Attempts are being made to intro- 
duce to English investors this fascinating form of gamble, and I am 
by no means certain it will not “catch on,” destructive though it 
may prove of all sense of sobriety in Stock Exchange speculation 
and in too many joint-stock enterprises. The modern dread of 
liability, the anxiety to share in the profits without sharing in the 
risks of enterprise, is directly attributable to the Limited Liability 
Company Acts which began in 1862, since which date they have 
done incalculable mischief to the nation, 

In the old days a man had one business and stuck to it. There 
was no shirking of liability, and knowing that if his firm incurred 
debts he would be liable to pay them to the last farthing he possessed 
he was cautious in selecting his partners and careful about incurring 
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risks. These principles built up England’s world-wide commerce, 
But nowadays a man holds shares in fifty different ventures without 
acquiring even a rudimentary knowledge of one of them, whilst the 
“ cuinea-pig director” draws fees for directing a score of businesses. 
without the qualifications or ability for managing one of them. Iam 
perfectly aware of the circumstances which made the adoption of the 
principle of limited liability unavoidable and that it would now be 
quite impossible to revert to the old order of things, but it is unwise 
to shut one’s eyes to the immense share which the Limited Liability 
Company Acts have had in the deterioration of the mental and 
moral fibre of the nation. 


Rash Sowing.—If people must invest money in concerns in the 
management of which they can take no part it is natural they should 
prefer shares without liability on them, but the reluctance to hold 
shares with any liability, however limited, has now degenerated into: 
an ¢dée fixé with most people. This arose in the following manner, 
Soon after the passing of the Companies Act, 1862, companies were- 
started with shares on which only a small amount was called up, whilst. 
(on security of the uncalled capital and the other assets) large sums 
were borrowed at low rates of interest. The surplus income earned 
on these large sums of borrowed money, over and above the low 
interest payable thereon, went to swell the dividends payable on 
the comparatively small amount of paid-up share capital. One of 
the first and most successful of these companies was the great 
Australian Mortgage, Land, and Finance Company, established in 
1863 with shares of £25 each on which only one-fifth (45 per 
share) was called up. On some of its subsequent issues only £3 
per share was called up, and for the sake of big dividends on the 
45 or £3 respectively people cheerfully undertook a liability of 
£20 or £22 as the case might be. I have myself paid as much. 
as I9# each for these £25 shares with only 45 paid up, and 
according to Mathieson these same shares were as low as 12s. 6d. 
each last November. 

’ The great success which attended the operations of this great 
company in the sixties led to the formation of many more—worked 
on the same plan—for investing money on mortgages and other 
securities in Australia, New Zealand, America, Canada, South 
America, and otker places, and for some years many of them were: 
very successful, 


Bitter Reaping.—Then came the over trading and over financing 
and over inflation which led to the Baring crash, the Argentine collapse, 
the Australian bank failures, and the troubles of the trusts. Asa 
natural consequence many unhappy shareholders, after losing half 
their savings in other bad investments, had to hand over the other half 
in the payment of calls on liability shares, purchased at huge premiums, 
which had stopped paying any dividends. Sufferers of this kind have,. 
of course, a holy horror of shares with any liability on them and 
cannot be expected to discriminate. As I mentioned a few weeks. 
ago, I have myself been paid £1 per share to take shares in a 
company whose shares used to stand at a high premium. 

This dread of liability may be carried too far. It is one thing to 
take a £25 share on which only £3 is paid up and to pay a high 
premium for it, and it is quite another thing to get a drastically 
written-down share at a considerable discount even though there 
may be a moderate liability on each share. Take the case of the 
Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation. Origi- 
nally it had £10 shares, £3 paid, with a liability of £7 per share, and 
the shares sold freely at a high premium. Now theshares have been 
written down to £5 5s. with £2 5s. paid up, so that the liability is 
reduced to £3 per share. It has plenty of good hard assets to cover 
all its paid-up share capital and reserve fund after paying all its debts. 
It pays 5 per cent., and yet the shares are only quoted at about 30s. 
each. 


REVIEWS 


MATHIESON’S HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES. (Mathieson and 
Sons. 2s. 6d.)—The 1903 issue of these indispensable tables makes 
one wonder what City editors and such-like folk did before Mathieson 
existed. There are now published many imitations, not to say 
piracies, but the comfort of the original Mathieson is that no one has 
the hardihood to doubt its accuracy. It is authoritative. The only 
improvement I can suggest is the addition of stiff projecting “tabs” 
to facilitate the rapid turning up of the particular section required. 
To the busy journalist racing against time, with the printer’s devil 
suggestively coughing outside the door, these adjuncts would save 
some time and more profanity. 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 
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Nothing New.—Madame la Mode has to 
all intents and purposes emulated the dor- 
mouse—that most to be envied of four-footed 
creatures—and gone to 
sleep for the time being. 
When she awakens to a 
sense of her responsi- 
bilities it will be to set 
in order and lay her seal 
upon some of our vague 
surmises regarding spring 
wear ; and in the mean- 
time we are very well 
content to let her rest. 
She will work all the 
better later on, and it is 
good during this icy 
weather not to be shaken 
out of our fiz de saison 
shabbiness and _ forced 
to consider new modes 
and methods while we 
are feeling hopelessly 
and unbecomingly cold. 
It is too late to buy for 
winter and too early to 
buy for spring, and in 
the 'meantime let us 
recoup our resources and 
our ideas for brighter 
days. 


Styles and Materials. 
—Besides, this is the 
season of ball gowns, and 
in spite of the number 
of people away.in India 
and the number of others 
on the Riviera a great 
many very smart toilettes 
go out every day from 
the great West -end 
fashion centres and 
travel north, south, east, 
and west. Sombre as 
are some of these gowns, 
built of dull-black panne, 
crépe de chine, or that 
lovely velours souple 
which is a_ perfect 
triumph of the manufac 
turer’s skill, they have 
never been handsomer, 
and for fair women 
especially, if they only 
realised it, there could be 
found no more becoming 
style than this. Then 
some of the most beautiful Arzwcesse evening 
dresses of the moment are carried out in dead- 
white panne heavily embroidered with gold or 
silver at the bottom or supplemented with a 
trimming of great soft crépe de chine and 
panne flowers—white to match the gown. 
They are so beautifully made, too, these 
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princesse gowns. An immaculate cutis a szve 
gua non, therefore should I recommend home 
dressmakers to be guided by a wise discretion 
and leave them alone, for only the maitre 
couturter who is a veritable artist as well can 
give the gown that creaseless effect round the 
hips and that suggestion of melting indefinite 
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A PRETTY DINNER DRESS 


Of black point d’esprit over soft satin trimmed with ribbon velvet and paillettes 


of black Chantilly 


outline which saves it from the appearance 
of stiffness. 


The Importance of Detail.—It requires 
besides a very well-cut pair of corsets to set 
off this particular style of gown, and herein I 
am bound to own lies the kernel of the whole 
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matter. It is a well-known and oft-quoted fact 
that an Englishwoman puts a gown first and 
the other details of her toilette afterwards. A 
Frenchwoman, on the other hand, does not. 
If need be she would sacrifice a new gown for 
a dainty petticoat, boots, and gloves, and she 
certainly would not consider herself well 
dressed unless all these 
matters were as perfect 
as she could afford to 
make them. She _ is 
infinitely more careful, 
too, in the adjustment of 
these things. She has 
her stays carefully and 
scientifically laced, and 
any corsetidre will tell 
you that two-thirds of 
the corsets they sell are 
ruined through injudi- 
cious lacing, and above 
all by the habit of 
unfastening them at 
night without previously 
unlacing them. ‘Neither 
does the Frenchwoman 
choose her - stays until 
she has tried them on 
carefully and: succeeded 
in obtaining a good fit, 
and the same care ‘is 
devoted to the selection 
of her boots as well. 
In these niceties, how- 
ever, the-American girl 
is even before her, and 
I am bound to own that 
la belle Amiéricaine 
must be rather a difficile 
customer both for the 
corsetiére and chaus- 
If she cannot get 
exactly what she requires 
she will not get anything 
at all, and, although 
the final result is emi- 
nently satisfactory, time 
appears to be no object 
with her, and she gene- 
rally succeeds in tiring 
out her fitter long before 
she has shown any signs 
of weariness herself. 
Doubtless they are pos- 
sessed of a _ colossal 
amount of patience on 
the other side of the 
Atlantic, and certainly, 
male and female alike, 
they manage to get a 
great deal into their day. 


Seur, 


Toilettes de Bal.—But to return to the 
subject of evening gowns. It appears quite 
evident that we are not going to be tied and 
bound by any particular style. Also-is the 
pouched bodice quite permissible and, indeed, 
quite ultra-fashionable even yet. A very 
pretty ¢otlette de bal was carried out in soft 
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lilac satin—the real old-fashioned lilac that 
has never been improved upon and never 
will, and which has “come in” a great deal 
of late—with encrustations on both the bodice 
and skirt of black silk guipure in a /euzlle 
design. The dress was supplemented with a 
deep flissé frill of black mousseline de soie 
brought all round the bottom of the skirt and 
graduating up on one side to form a kind 
of polonaise effect, and the bodice had 
braces ” of black velvet threaded through 
the silk itself and finished in _ little 
bows, the same decoration being repeated 
round the bottom of the skirt. Sashes 
of some kind or other are seen on all 
the best gowns made with the full 
pouched bodice, and these are for the 
most ‘part finished with a deep fringe 
headed with a network of silk, the bow 
at the waist being generally very small. 
Another very charming gown made for 
one of the smart county balls was of 
pigeon-grey satin completely 
covered with an over dress of 
black chenille in a latticework 
design studded with black 
pearls, and having inserted 
bands of Chantilly running 
down the front and carried all 
round the edge of the skirt. 
The bodice was softened with 
a drapery of grey and the 
palest blue chiffon, and there 
was a great cluster of white 
velvet roses on one side. 
Chenille boleros 

finished with a deep 

fringe all round are 

seen on a good many 

ball gowns this win- 

ter, and in place ofa 

volant round the 

bottom of the skirt a 

silk fringe of great ~ 
depth and thickness 

is introduced. 
‘Then again a 
smart fancy is 
to trim the 
skirts with long 
perpendicularly 
graduated 
bands of lace 
for all the 
world like 
stoles mitred at 
the edge and 
narrowing to- 
wards the 
waist, and 
often outlined 
with silver -or 
iridescent — se- 
quins massed 
together. 
These give the 
skirt a_ very 
graceful = ap- 
pearance and 
have the effect of making the waist look 
smaller, but they are prettiest when carried 
out in a rather thick and substantial dentelle 
such as guipure or Irish crochet. I sawa 
gown some while ago intended for the durbar 
festivities trimmed in this way over pale 
pink crépe de chine, and very charming and 
effective it was. 


The Results of the Durbar.—And speaking 
of the durbar, now so successfully over, we 
shall, I suppose, be having all the fair 


Of soft ivory silk with cape collar of Irish crochet and 
scarf bow of mulberry-coloured crépe de soie 
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English pilgrims home again in a very short 
time when they will recoup their energies for 
the season. What an enviable memory 


will be theirs to last them through their 
lives, and what consummate skill it must 
have required to carry out such a_ vast 
scheme with the perfect orderliness and method 
which distinguished it throughout. 


And yet 


BLOUSE AND WALKING COSTUME 


there are certain evils that the durbar must 
inevitably leave behind it, to be felt only by 
the regular residents in India who have taken 
no part in the va e¢ vient. The high prices 
paid for service during those all-important 
days is bound to have a pernicious influence, 
and the mem-sahib will find that from the 
khitmagar to the humble sweeper every one 
of the servants will be asking for and expect- 
ing to be paid a higher rate of wages. A 
correspondent from India writes me that every- 
thing has gone up in price ; horses are hardly 
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Of rust-red frieze trimmed with Armenian 
embroidery and silk grelots 
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to be procured, and servants in Bombay 
came to her expecting to get Rs. 4o 
a month where the ordinary pay was Rs. 8 
to Ks. 10. Everywhere the ripple of the 
durbar was felt, and my correspondent added 
despondently that humanly speaking it would 
take India years to get back to its ordinary 
ways. At home we shall feel its influence in 
the crop of Indian literature which is likely to 
grow up on all sides, and magazine editors 
are sure to reap a harvest of short stories 
tinged with the colour of the Delhi festivities 
and as numerous as were the tales of the 
recent war. Society nowadays invari- 
ably turns its globe-trotting tendencies to 
account, and in the clamour to recount 
its experiences the market will probably 
become a trifle overstocked. 


The Small Dressmaker.—I have had 
no fewer than four letters this week asking 
me to recommend a small dressmaker 
who will have no objection to making up 
ladies’ own materials, and, alas, I have 
been much “ put about ” to reply to this 
query. The demand is so greatly in 
advance of the supply that one wonders 
how it is that all those women who have 
sufficient time at their disposal and 
insufficient dress allowances do not 
master the simple rudiments of dress- 
making at least to the extent of being 
able to turn out a blouse or skirt. 
Dressmakers are proverbially averse to 
making up one’s own materials, and one 
can hardly wonder at this considering 
that the profits can be but small, and we 
are inclined to cavil at 
paying any but strictly 
moderate prices for the 
making up of materials 
bought at a remnant sale 
and which have probably 
been secured for a mere 
song. The girl who can 
turn her sale bargains to 
account with her own 
fingers can dress well on a 
third of what her more 
helpless sister requires, 
and in her case the 
season’s sales are a real 
boon and blessing, and 
such blouse lengths as she 
may secure at half-price 
are so much genuine 
gain. People have 
expressed a wonder 
tome more than once 
that more ladies in 
the over-stocked 
labour market should 
not take up dress- 
making in a_ small 
way as a means of 
subsistence ; but, 
alas, without capital 
the life of the ‘little 
dressmaker” is an 
endless struggle, and i am sure that those of 
my sex who are pursuing this calling would 
hardly recommend it to their fellow women. 

DELAMIRA, 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 


‘be executed, and should be addressed to 


* Delamira.” 


